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JACK DOYLE’S DAUGHTER. 


PART III, MISS DOYLE. 
CHAPTER XX. PHIL’S FIRST LIE. 


It is clear enough by this time that 
Philip Nelson, however slow of mind and 
dull of perception, could see one thing at a 
time very plainly—not like Phcebe, who 
saw everything at once, and everything in 
hopeless confusion. He saw so plainly, 
ndeed, that his eyes acted like a bull-dog’s 
jaws, and refused to let go. And, even as 
were the eyes, so was the soul that saw 
through them. He saw that he had to 
save Phoebe, if not from herself, then from 
the world; and, having once made up 
his life to that, he never argued out of 
the line of right and wrong, duty and not 
duty, again. His heart, as captain, had 
given the word to his head, as soldier, 
“Guard Phoebe from everybody and every- 
thing, at every cost to yourself, through 
thick and thin.” And, though anything 
but Phoebe’s ideal champion, he was not 
} the kind of soldier who thinks about how 
far a thing ought to be done when it has 
got to be done. 
| For a moment he thought she was about 
to faint, and was making a step towards 
her, when she recovered herself by an 
obviously painful effort and sat down on a 
far-off sofa. Surely, if she had no cause 
>for shame as well as for fear, she would 
have come straight, he thought, to the 
man whom she must surely know for her 
one sworn and inalienable friend. He 
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thought for a moment whether he would 
cross the room and speak to her. But he 
could not hold a court of justice upon her 
then and there, while nothing less would 
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suffice; and then he might excite a 
scene. 

So he waited; and presently an idea 
for action began to grow up in his mind. 
It was as yet formless, but seemed pregnant 
with possibilities, if some cowardly revela- 
tion on the part of Stanislas had not 
already crushed the idea before it had 


begun to gather form. If that were so, to ! 


think it out would be waste of time and 
labour ; in any case, the half-thought was 
of a kind that must depend upon many 
accidents for final shaping. So, instead of 
working it out like a problem, he began at 
the end. 

“T don’t see that my life’s worth my 
taking much heed of,” thought he, without 
a shadow of bitterness—merely as he 
might state a fact concerning a second 
person toa third. ‘There are too many 


engineers about already ; there’s no work f 


to be done that fifty new men a year 


couldn’t do as well as I, and half of them ; 


better, without being bowled over by the 
first breath of bad air. There isn’t a soul 
on earth who'd care if I was hanged to- 


morrow. My father would think he cared | 


for five minutes, and then be rather glad 
on the whole ; the boys wouldn’t trouble 
themselves, except Dick, and he, maybe, 


would mind for four-and-twenty hours— | 


not a minute more. No—I haven't a 


friend. It’s my own fault of course; but | 


all the better—a man without a friend is 
a man without a master. If I chuck 
myself overboard to keep a girl from losing 
her good name, and her last chance in life, 
and exposure, and scandal, and all that 
comes of it, I’ve only myself to please. 
Yes; I suppose she’d break her heart if 
anything happened to that cursed cowardly 
rascal,” he thought, judging the constancy 
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of all hearts by his own. “There’s nothing 
of any account that can happen to me; 
but a girl, with a life before her, which may 
chance to be a good one some day—no; I 
can’t risk spoiling that for the selfish sake 
of a fellow like myself, for whom neither 
I nor anybody else cares a hang, and right 
enough too. So here goes; in for a penny 
in for a pound.” 

It is not Don Quixote, but Sancho Panza, 
who settles matters with a saw. Phil 
never felt more prosaic and matter-of-fact 
than when, having made up his mind that 
Philip Nelson, body and soul, was not worth 
the last remaining letter in Pheebe’s fair 
name, he crossed over to her sofa as any 
unconcerned person might have done, and 
said, without risk of being overheard : 

“Ttis not likely that you will have much 
more to do with me for many a long day. 
And so—you need not be afraid of me any 
more. But before I say good-bye—well, I 
want to help you out of this scrape if you 
can——” 

“You will help me? You will help 
him ?” whispered Phcebe ; but, though it 
was a whisper, it was not the less a cry. 
“You, who have discovered him, and 
brought him to this—” 

“T certainly have discovered him——’ 

“ Oh, Philip—Phil, save him for my sake, 
if you can! Is he to die?” 

“T wish he were to die. But I’m afraid 
he’s not the sort of man that gets hanged. 
I beg your pardon, Phoebe, I forgot I was 
speaking of somebody whom you—care for. 
It is you that I want to help, Pheebe. The 
devil may help him.” 

Pheebe all at once opened her eyes upon 
him with a new light in them. ‘To help 
me? And would you help me by betraying 
a man whom you hate because 5 

“Because youlove him. Yes ; Ido hate 
him—I ought to despise him, but I can’t 
do that. A beaten man can’t despise the 
winner, however much he may try. It is 
true, then—you do love thisman? Yes— 
why else are you here? But answer me, 
all the same—yes or no. You must 
answer me, if I am to help either you or 
—orhim. Can’t youanswer plainly? You 
don’t mean to say you feel what you are 
ashamed to put into a word ?” 

But the shame she felt was of a kind 
that, if he lived to a thousand years, he 
would never be able to understand. Alas 
for her heroism! She now knew, well 
enough, that she no more loved Stanislas 
Adrianski than she loved the man in the 
moon, and rather less, if less might be. 
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Nay, she knew well enough that she had 
never loved him, but had only used him as 
she had once used the old bay-stump in the 
back-garden, as a peg whereon to hang up 
her dreams. If he could have been put 
out of her life somehow, though at the 
bottom of that Siberian sulphur - mine 
which they now tell us never existed out 
of fable, she knew that her heart would be 
anything but broken. Moreover, to be 
ordered by one man to declare her love for 
another was in itself a new sort of shame, 
of which she understood the language, 
though unable to put it into even mental 
words. But the real great shame was this 
—that if after having let Stanislas, in the 
hours of safety, believe she loved him, after 
having made what he called his passion 
her romance and her destiny, she was to 
deny him now, she would sink below every- 
thing that she believed impossibly mean. 
For her books were mostly on the right side, 
where the choice lay between loyalty and 
being false to a man who.was down. Had 
Stanislas himself been standing before her, 
a crowned conqueror, to claim her hand, 
she would have felt herself as free to shrink 
at his touch as, for that matter, she had 
always felt—till now. But now that he 
was in the hands of his triumphant enemies, 
poor, friendless, and in a mean disguise, 
was the woman whom he loved, for whose 
sake he had dared all this fatal danger, to 
be the first to shrink away ? 

Better any doom than such dishonour. 
Here, at last, was something to be done, 
though nothing better than telling a noble 
lie with none but a single relentiess 
enemy to hear. 

“Yes!” she said, with a glow in her 
voice, on her cheeks, and in her eyes, “I 
do!” 

And she meant so much of one kind, and 
with all her heart, that she seemed to 
Philip to mean everything of another. 

“Then Heaven help you!” said Phil. 
“T can’t save you from that, nor maybe from 
such a love’s hereafter—but, maybe, I can 
save you for the hour. He can’t be all 
black, to make you love him in this way. 
Anyhow, there’s only one more use left for 


me. I'll try to save him, Pheebe, since he 
means you.” 

**You—you will? Ah—then he is 
saved |” 


In spite of her visit to the Hall, her 
views of life were still so unformed that 
she felt no contempt for a man who could 
be so weak as to give up his will for the 
sake of an enemy. She still fancied that 
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unselfishness was rather a noble quality, 
and thought so out of her own head, and 
not because she had heard it coldly called 
so. It was Phil who, when he let an 
instant’s flash of reason pass through 
him, owned himself a fool. But he was 
under his own orders to be a fool; and, 
being under orders, he drove on. He 
did not even pause to notice the tone in 
which Phoebe had betrayed her matter-of- 
course faith in her villain’s absolute honour, 
and in his strength to do whatever he 
willed. It was a tone that her hero had 
never heard, and never would hear. 

“Will you do exactly—absolutely, what 
I tell you ; if I swear to you that you, and 
he for your sake, shall be saved from all 
danger, nay, from all talk, if it be in the 
power of mortal man ?” 

“ Oh, never mind me.” 

“But I do mind you, Phebe—I beg 
your pardon—Miss Doyle. If you will not 
do whatever I bid you, I will do nothing 
at all.” 

“ And he will not be killed—or sent to 


Siberia ?” 
“To Siberia? You mean to the police- 
station? No. You must leave this house 


at once, Phoebe ; and you must go home.” 

“Go—now?” The condition might have 
seemed suspicious, but it did not. She had 
never found Phil out in a trick since they 
were children together. 

“Yes—now. However difficult it may 
be, now.” 

“But it And Mrs. 
Hassock—— 

‘*We mustn’t mind Mrs. Hassock. You 
have money ?” 

“No, it is all—_—” 

“T know. But I have plenty, and it is, 
at least will be, of no use to me. Now, 
listen quickly. You are not to stay in this 
house a moment that you can help, do you 
understand? I suppose you have no par- 
ticular objection to a few necessary lies,” 
He had not meant to reproach her with a 
word, but human nature was too strong for 
him. “For myself, I don’tmind twenty thou- 
sand,now. Iam your accomplice, you under- 
stand—his, and yours, and must take what 
comes. Tell Mrs. Hassock that you have 
had a telegram to call you home. I will 
speak to the driver who brought Mr. 
What’s-his-name — Urquhart — from the 
station, and he can take you back there. 
Leave Mrs. Hassock a month’s wages, when 
she has done your packing—one oughtn’t 
to be harder on poor people than one is 
obliged, and you mustn’t give her reason to 
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trouble you hereafter. Don’t trouble about 
seeing Sir Charles. He’s busy with justice 
business; and telegrams about illness and 
trains excuse everything. The great thing 
is for you to be gone—anyhow.” 

“ But—my father——” 

“Oh, he don’t mind anything. Go home. 
And then—well, then you must do as you 
please. Since you have a master——” 

“* What do you know of father?” 

‘More than you do. I’m getting to be 
like the wise son. Now, Phebe, I shall 
wait till I hear the wheels—here’s money 
enough for you, and to get you welcome— 
and then, never fear. I know what I’m 
doing now. Good-bye. I suppose I shall 
never see youagain. I wish I could preach, 
Pheebe—I wish you could look on this 
escape as a new beginning. I wish I could 
tell you how to be good—how to be not 
unhappy. If I could do that, I should care 
for nothing in the world. Only—wherever 
you go, leave word at home, so that I may 
know—whatever you are, or may ever be, 
I am your friend, your brother, your old 
playfellow—always, everywhere. Never 
despair, whatever happens, till you have 
sent to me and seen me—though I may be 
long incoming, I shall come. Promise me 
—swear it, if youcan. There—be quick, 
and good-bye.” 

At a loss to conceive the drift of his 
latter words, Phoebe kept her seat, while 
her thoughts wandered in a maze. The 
language of those who are innocent no 
longer was Greek to her. But, with the 
safety of her lover, perhaps of all Poland, 
at stake, she could not dream of daring 
to disobey Phil. Indeed, she had by 
this time become almost as helpless as a 
little child. She rose at last, and left the 
room which had, during their low-voiced 
talk, grown empty. 

Philip found Mr. Urquhart’s driver, who, 
as he expected, had been fortunately fog- 
bound, and engaged him to take a lady 
with him on his returnjourney. His reasons 
for ensuring Phcebe’s instant flight were 
many, though they resolved themselves into 
one. Once at home, and with nothing 
tangible against her, the false adventuress 
would, at the very worst, be forgotten 
without exposure. But the key-reason was 
that her presence would have most 
likely paralysed his intended action, He 
did not hope that this would be more than 
a temporary parting between her and her 
lover—indeed, was he not about to ensure 
the contrary? but as to that, his hands 
were without power. 
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Phoebe herself could not have told him 
how, with instinctive, almost mechanical 
obedience, she, by her miserable mien, half 
imposed upon Mrs. Hassock some bungling 
story of a sudden summons home. Oddly 
enough, she found it harder to tell Phil’s 
first lie for him than she had found a score 
of her own little safety-rockets of fancy. 
But she had not understood that she was 
literally and exactly to leave Mrs. Hassock 
behind, for which, indeed, from her point 
of view there was neither excuse nor reason. 
For the rest, she did precisely what she was 
told, and left the rest to Phil, who had all 
her trust, villain of the drama though he 
must needs be. 

And one of the best moments of her life 
was when, having stolen away from her 
host like a thief, and without an idea of 
what she would say to that stern father of 
hers, she felt that she had escaped from 
Stanislas Adrianski and Cautleigh Hall. 
Phil had lifted a terror from her life—it 
would be her own fault if it ever fell upon 
her again. It is good to be a woman, 
when somebody whom one can trust is 
near. And, by a strange caprice of roman- 
tic fortune, it was the tyrant father to 
whom she was going back, the savage 
foster-brother whom she feared, who had 
the faith which she had proclaimed for her 
lover. 

Philip lingered about till he heard the 
sound of wheels. The flight had been 
managed well—so well that he refused to 
recognise what an expert in such matters 
Phoebe must have become. Then he went 
to the library, where he found Sir Charles 
and Ralph in full talk over what was, next 
to Phoebe’s rendering of Olivia, the affair 
of the day. 

“ Excuse me, Sir Charles,” he said, “ but 
it was in order to interrupt you that I came 
in.” 

“Oh, you're not interrupting anything,” 
said Sir Charles, who was decidedly out 
of temper. ‘We've done with Monsieur 
Adrianski. Let’s talk of other things. 
That was a marvellous impersonation of 
Miss Doyle's. Oh, there you are, Urquhart. 
I should have been glad of your help, but 
I suppose I’m going to do the only thing 
there is to do.” 

“Has the suspected person said any- 
thing?” asked Urquhart, 

“ No.” 

“ Then he’s a wise man.” 

“ He only denies that he ever saw the 
things.” 

Philip breathed more freely. His own 





fear was that Stanislas might, to save him- 
self, have told the whole story. 

“This will be a case,” said Urquhart, 
“for a jury de medietate linguz.” 

“Then [ll get it packed with Russians,” 
said Ralph. ‘‘That fellow shall get ten 
years.” 

“ Tf they find him guilty,” said Urquhart. 
‘Suppose you never find the jewels—sup- 
pose he threw them into one of the pools ? 
Suppose they’re even found on him, and 
he can show his possession as bailee.” 

“What the deuce do you mean, Urqu- 
hart?” asked Sir Charles. ‘Do you mean 
that Miss Doyle would lend her jewels to 
my son’s valet?” The certainty of it was 
so much his own that its suggestion by 
another startled him. 

“Tm only putting every hypothetical 
possibility,” said Urquhart. “It’s a very 
great mistake to think that the simplest 
case is plain sailing—a very great mistake 
indeed.” 

But the hypothetical case, and some- 
thing in the tone of Sir Charles Bassett, 
were much too near the wind for Phil. His 
time to act had come. 

“{ had no idea that suspicion would 
fall upon an innocent man,” said he. “I 
can’t go so far as to allow that. And a 
hypothetical case, as you call it, that 
insults a lady, is no better than a slander 
andalie. I have Miss Doyle’s lost jewels. 
Here they are. So you can let that prisoner 
go as soon as you please.” 

He took the jewels from his breast- 
pocket, and, with the watch, laid them 
before Sir Charles. 

“And may I ask,” said the latter, after 
one moment of general bewilderment, 
“what the devil this means? You have 
just found them—eh ?” 

“No. Perhaps you will be good enough 
to ask no questions.” 

“Where on earth did you find them ?” 
asked Ralph. ‘ However, wherever it was, 
somebody must have put them there ; and 
I'll lay a thousand to nothing it was either 
Stanislas or I, and it wasn’t I.” He opened 
the case which Stanislas had endeavoured to 
conceal, while surrendering the rest. ‘I’m 
as glad as if you’d found a gold-mine 
under the Holms. By Jupiter! Urquhart, 
this is a fine emerald ; look here!” 

Urquhart did look; and he started. 
“Why, this isn’t Miss Doyle’s. It’s my 
own wife’s!” he cried. “And I ask you, 
sir,” he said, turning upon Phil, “ I repeat 
Sir Charles’s own words—what the devil 
does this mean ?” 
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Philip hung his head. He knew it all 
now—why Phoebe went to country houses 
under a false name; why Stanislas 
Adrianski hung about her as a valet. Now 
he saw why she gave her accomplice her 
own trinkets as a blind in case of discovery 
of the real thefts that were their trade. 
And if any man on earth ever looked guilty, 
it was he. To this pass she had come—to 
be the companion of a professional thief, 
his victim, and his tool; nay, the most 
adroit and the most willing of tools. 

But if Phoebe could not desert in his 
extremity the man whom she could not 
love for all her trying, how could Philip 
betray to the dogs of justice the woman 
whom he could not hate, however hard he 
tried ? 

“T will tell you what it means,” said he, 
with a hoarse voice, and an air that must 
have surpassed the sullen confession of a 
real robber. ‘It doesn’t follow that a 
thief must be quite such a blackguard as 
to let an honest man-servant fall under 
wrongful suspicion. There are your jewels. 
I took them; and now I’ve done with 
them.” 

He breathed freely again. Nobody 
would fall upon the scent of Phoebe now. 

Sir Charles passed his hand over his 
forehead, at last fairly baffled. Was this, 
too, a conspirator? But that was out of 
the question. A man who accuses himself 
of stealing an emerald may be a madman, 
but cannot possibly, at least for once in his 
life, be a liar. But it upset every calcula- 
tion he had made. 

“Then I shall give this man in charge,” 
said Urquhart, throwing aside all his 
cautious formality. ‘‘I don’t care who he 
is, but I give him in charge. Commit him, 
Bassett—commit him. And bind me over 
to prosecute—fancy Mrs. Urquhart being 
robbed, and not knowing! And—and— 
commit him, Bassett. Ah, I knew that 
other man had a good defence; I told you 
so. But there’s no defence here.” 

“ No,” said Philip, “none.” 

“An engineer sent down by the first 
firm in England to report on the Holms!” 
said Sir Charles. ‘And turning out a 
thief—the man must be mad.” 

Philip shrugged his shoulders. “I 
sha’n’t defend myself on the ground of 
kleptomania,” said he. ‘Mr. Urquhart is 
quite right, it seems to me.” 

“T should advise,” said Urquhart, “your 
sending for the police, and having him at 
once in their hands. Indeed I hardly see 
any other course you can properly pursue.” 





“It seems to me,” said Ralph, hitherto 
silent, “it seems to me that one sort of 
proceeding is right in the case of somebody 
else’s property, and quite another in the 
case of one’s own.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Bassett. No man can 
be judge in his own case. Therefore he 
must be party. There’s nothing between.” 

Sir Charles had, for once, fairly lost his 
head, and was at the mercy of the last 
wind of doctrine. But a certain instinctive 
caution remained with him still. “I sup- 
pose that so it is,” said he. “ Ralph—if 
you're not too hungry—ride over to the 
police-station. Don’t let it get about in 
gossip. This is a miserable business—a 
miserable business “ 

“T think,” said Ralph, “ thata still better 
way will be for me to ask Mr. Nelson— 
since he seems so willing—to accompany 
me. That will save gossip here, till we 
know what to make people say.” 

“What?” asked his father, “you will 
ride to the village in company with a 
confessed robber? And alone? No.” 

“ No—not alone. In company with a 
certain friend of mine, an American gentle- 
man, who can fire six shots at one man— 
so we shall be seven to one.” 

‘*Mr. Bassett is right for once,” said 
Urquhart. ‘He should be given to the 
police at once, and brought up before petty 
sessions. Youshould not act in this matter, 
Bassett ; you’re too nearly concerned. Mrs. 
Urquhart is your own guest—and so am 
” 

‘Che sara, sara,” said Sir Charles. To 
work out the bearings of this new compli- 
cation he required to be alone. 

So Philip, taken at his word, found 
himself in the custody of the man with 
whom he had ridden out that morning in 
the capacity of a newly made friend. The 
rest was like a dream to the man who, 
unless in a fever, never dreamed. 





They rode for some three miles ; and he 
thought he could taste the briny flavour of 
the Holms. Then Ralph laid one hand on 
Philip’s bridle, and drew his own. 

“You say you stole Miss Doyle’s 
diamonds and Mrs. Urquhart’s emeralds ?” 
said he. 

“T did say it, and I do say it,” said 
Phil. 

“Then you're a liar,” said Ralph. “No 
—I’'m not afraid of you. If you challenge 
me, I shall refuse. You've told a lie to 
cover a woman. There’s your road—be off 
with you. I shall go back, and tell what 
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I’ve done; and if Urquhart cuts me for 
the future, all the better. You'll be at the 
station in twenty minutes, if you trust your 
horse and don’t lose your head. Put the 
horse up at the Bassett Arms, And take 
the last train to anywhere—you'll be in 
time. I sha’n’t go back :\" several hours.” 

“T won't,” said Phil. “I’m a thief, and 
to gaol I'll go.” 

“Go there yourself then—and find 
yourself ina madhouse for your pains. Do 
you think I don’t know an honest man and 
a gentleman when I see one? And am Ia 
cad myself, to spoil another good fellow’s 
little game ?” 

“You believe in me—against my own 
word? A man whom I never spoke to 
before yesterday ?” 

“AmI amass?” asked Phil. “ Be off 
with you—or I'll send a bullet through you 
—on my honour. Or through your horse, 
which is more to me, because it’s my own. 
Once—twice—thrice——” 

What human being ever refused liberty ? 
‘God bless you,” said Phil, more moved by 
this stranger’s faith in him than by Pheebe’s. 
“Tl go—if you'll give me your hand.” 

‘“‘Tf I’m not an ass, anyhow you are,” said 
Ralph, grasping Phil’s hand with his own. 
“ For liar, read ass—and au revoir. Only 
forgive me for saying it—there’s no she 
worth a spell of hard labour.” And so he 
rode off; and Phil had not only saved 
Phoebe, but was a free and ruined man. 





THE JUBILEE OF ELECTRICITY. 

ELECTRICITY perhaps to some of us is 
associated with early days when Edgworth 
was a name of power and experiments 
were believedin as the true mental pabulum, 
even for infants; with the big box like a 
glorified toy-box which held the electrical 
machine and its marvellous contents in 
brass and crystal—the variegated patterns 
in tin-foil, the stool with glass legs, the balls 
of pith that danced, the little bells that 
rang. 

Those little bells are ringing still. Even 
in its days of triumph and high estate our 
old friend is not above ringing little bells. 
[ hear the constant tinkle of them at this 
moment from telegraph and telephone, 
under the bright dome of the Crystal Palace. 
A rollicking pantomime chorus resounds 
through the vast area, sending the thoughts 
jigging away in sympathy, but the little 
tinkling bell brings us back to our bottles, 
and to our batteries. It is like the voice of 





conscience, such a conscience as Maria 
Edgworth may be supposed to have instilled, 
recalling us to stern scientific views, for this 
is the Electric Exhibition. The plaything 
of fifty years ago is now the great instru- 
ment of human progress, and its jubilee time 
has come. 

As yet it is rather the sketch, the outline, 
of the exhibition, and perhaps so much 
the better for our purpose, which is just to 
take a preliminary canter and review the 
ground over which exhibitors will be 
presently careering. The clerk of the 
works, as clerk of the course, has got all 
his entries neatly arranged, a tempting 
programme indeed ; but how many will come 
to the post? Well, there are no doubtful 
starters as faras he knows. Just as the 
exhibition is marked out in the catalogue 
and in the excellent plans which accompany 
it, so will it presently be arranged full and 
complete, that all the world may see. 

Already the Post Office counter is well 
furnished ; and farther on the War Depart- 
ment has set up its stall with its apparatus 
of field telegraphs, the lead-coloured fourgon 
suggestive of grim war, with all the pretty 
little contrivances in brass and ebonite for 
exploding mines and torpedoes. Ladies 
cluster eagerly about these war matters. 
It delights them to fire imaginary mines 
with a little click, to watch the scarlet- 
coated engineer in charge as he turns a 
handle, and causes a morsel of platinum 
wire supposed to be resting in a bed of explo- 
sives to glow to a white heat. Anxious too 
that he should make evident the very pulse of 
the machine, what goes on inside when the 
handleisturned—“ you’llobserve, ladies, that 
acurrentis set up byinduction ” At this 
a general shaking of heads and interchange 
of glances. ‘‘ Induction ! oh, if it comes to 
induction, we must give it up; we thought 
it was something quite simple. Thank you 
so much, and now will you show us please 
how you fire those horrid torpedoes.” And 
even the masculine mind, if not of scientific 
fibre, recoils a little from induction. And 
yet, says a Scotch engineer who is one of 
the company, “ it’s joost indooction that’s at 
the root of all modern electrical wark.” 
But when asked to explain it. “ Well, it’s 
joost the theory of indooced currents,” 
which shows indeed the man’s own know- 
ledge of the subject, but does not greatly 
increase that of his hearers. Let us try 
back a little then, and see if we can surprise 
the secret of this induction and the rest. 
For assuredly the exhibition will be to us a 
maze without a plan, in spite of correct 
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charts and careful catalogues, unless we get 
a glimpse of knowledgeon the subject before 
starting. 

Electricity is happy in not having a 
long history, making a modest entry upon 


the scene some time in the days of Shake- | 


speare, when one Dr. Gilbert of Colchester 
took up the subject where the “ antients ” 
left it off, and with rubbing lumps of 
amber and cakes of resin, and watching the 
attraction and repulsion of small objects to 
and fro, came to know something about the 
properties of what he was the first to call 
electricity. After this small beginning, 
the matter simmered slowly on till about 
the year 1729, when one Stephen Gray, a 
fellow of the Royal Society, made the im- 
portant discovery that the electric vertue, 
as he termed it, might be transmitted from 
one substance to another. His apparatus 
was primitive enough: a glass tube simply, 
with a cork at each end; a wire stuck in 
the cork, and at the end of the wire an 
ivory ball. Then he tried to lead the 
electric vertue along lines of string, he and 
his friend Wheeler of Otterden Place, which 
is somewhere in the Weald of Kent, a 
neighbourhood not greatly given to electric 
science, perhaps, at this present time of 
writing. And you may fancy the two 
friends in their scratch-wigs and wide- 
skirted coats hanging their lines among the 
apple-trees or along the walls in the matted 
gallery, with Pris and Prue to look on in 
saucy wonder mingled with contempt, 
while Dame Wheeler tartly bewails the 
havoc about her work-table, for it was her 
husband’s pregnant notion to hang up the 
pack-thread with silken threads; so that 
the experiment which failed at first when 
wires were used now triumphantly suc- 
ceeded. A pretty thing to make a fuss 
about! The fluttering of a leaf of tinsel 
about an ivory ball at the end of a long 
string ; a thing for children to play at, and 
not sage and sober men. And yet how 
much hung upon that line of pack-thread ; 
while the flutter of that bit of tinsel may 
in the end set all the world wagging after 
a new fashion. The experiment was of 
course reported to the Royal Society, and 
the fame of it went abroad, to France first 
of all, where the Abbé Nolet and M. Du Fay 
repeated the experiment on an enlarged 
scale, conducting electricity along lines of 
wetted string more than four hundred 
yards in length; and even drew sparks from 
each other, hung up by silken cords; a 
thing most wonderful and portentous as 
it was then deemed. 





And in that marvellous eighteenth cen- 
tury, till lately so much abused and decried, 
and yet the seed-time of all the progress of 
to-day, discovery was rapid enough, there 
being such a field for it; a field not as yet 
thickly planted with traps and pitfalls in 
the way of everybody’s patents. The 
Leyden phial, a glass jar lined inside and 
out with tin-foil, where electricity may be 
stored like pickles, was invented in 1745, 
and with its store of positive electricity 
within and of negative without, came the 
first establishment of a circuit, and the first 
experience of that electric “shock” which 
was so much run after by people just before 
the French Revolution, and which formed 
the fearful joy of the Polytechnic lecture- 
room, down to these latter days. Then 
we have Franklin’s discoveries, linking the 
lightning of the skies to the electric play- 
things of the lower.world. But it was not 
from the skies, but from the earth rather, 
that great results were to issue ; and all the 
apparatus of cylinders and plate-glass and 
Leyden-jars remained and still remains so 
much lecture-room apparatus, devoid of 
much practical value. It was Galvani who 
in 1790 first set the ball moving in the 
right direction by his discovery of the ex- 
citement of electric currents by the contact 
of certain metals, such as zinc and copper, 
resulting in the batteries which are called 
galvanic. And Volta, ten yearsafterwards— 
the originator of the voltaic pile—carried 
forward the knowledge of electricity so far, 
that grateful electricians of the present cay 
have placed him among the constellations 
so to say, have given his name to a certain 
unit of resistance, called a Volt, an honour 
amounting to canonisation in the cult 
scientific. It was not till 1820 that the 
intimate connection between magnetic and 
electric currents was demonstrated by 
Oersted, and in the same year Arago and 
Davy discovered the power of an electric 
current to magnetise iron, a discovery 
which gave birth to the electro-magnet, 
which is simply a core of soft iron sur- 
rounded by a spiral coil of wire wrapped 
in silk or otherwise insulated ; the whole be- 
coming a powerful magnet when a current 
is sent through the wire. 

With these tools ready to his hand, the 
constant current furnished by the battery, 


and the electro-magnet which attracts or. 


ceases to attract at the will of him who 
holds the wires of the battery, the path of 
the telegraphist was fairly open before him, 
a path already indicated by pioneers who 
had only the old tools to work wfth. Here 
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for instance, on the Post Office stand at 
the Palace is Sir Francis Ronalds’s electric 
telegraph, 1816, in which the current was 
furnished by a Leyden-jar, and words were 
spelt out by little pith balls—our dancing 
friends of the days of yore—in the slow 
and easy method of the learned pig. It 
was a beginning however, and the copper 
wire insulated in glass tubes which Ronalds 
laid down in his garden at Hammersmith 
was a pregnant suggestion for the future. 
Another interesting exhibit showing the 
rise of telegraphy is what is supposed to be 
the first practical telegraph laid underground, 
between Euston and Camden by Cooke and 
Wheatstone in 1837, in which the copper 
conductor was insulated by a covering of 
cotton, coated with pitch. Interesting, too, 
is the first practical needle - instrument, 
shown in the same stand, a five-needle 
instrument used between Paddington and 
West Drayton in 1838. From this point 
there is only a question of ingenious adap- 
tations and improved methods, without any 
gigantic progress, and the limit of battery 
electricity and its applications seems to 
have been pretty well reached. Nor have 
there been any great improvements in 
batteries since 1836, when Daniell intro- 
duced his two-fluid battery, still extensively 
used in practical telegraphy. 

In submarine telegraphy the record in the 
Palace stands is sufficiently complete. If 
you want a history of its progress, look 
around, and the same may be said of 
telephony, although this part of the 
exhibition lags behind the rest. And, 
indeed, were it only for telegraphy and 
telephony, the exhibition, although vastly 
interesting and instructive, would perhaps 
be wanting in strong central interest. But 
with electric light and power we come to 
one of the great questions of the day. 
And here happily in the Crystal Palace we 
have a field for the display of the electric 
light which is without rival perhaps in the 
world. 

To-night, although only about half of the 
exhibitors are lighting up, as the broad 
bands of beautiful white light shine out 
along the vast area, with bright reflections 
striking down from the high glass dome 
above, while the gas-lighted portions are 
left in semi-darkness, the scene is striking 
and inspiriting. Gas makes a good fight, 
however, as the outline of the building 
marked by gas-jets has always been a 
pleasant and cheerful sight, but the lines 
of light are yellow and feeble compared 
with the daylight streaks of electricity. 





Especially great is the contrast between the 
corridor leading to the Low Level Station 
(which is completely lighted with the Brush 
lamps, and where the unshaded arc 
casts shadows from the flames of the 
occasional gas jet) and the gas-lit south end 
of the Palace, which is to be hereafter 
lighted by Siemens. Edison, too, makes a 
pretty show. Edison is remarkable for the 
steadiness rather than the power of his 
incandescent lamps, but their light is 
charmingly pure and pleasant, and his 
crystal chandelier in the concert-room, a 
galaxy of sparkling lights, is most effective. 
Then he has in the Entertainment Court a 
wonderful array of lights for all purposes, 
and a magnificent chandelier in the florid 
Americanstyle of magnificence andinnumer- 
able lights shining through coloured glasses. 

After basking awhile in this luxurious 
daylight of after-dark, curiosity naturally 
arises as to the source of all this splendour, 
and a short excursion into the west corridor 
brings to view the simple yet wondrous 
mechanism which grinds out sunlight, as 
other mills grind flour. There are whole 
rows of these dynamos at work, driven by 
bands from stationary engines—small, com- 
pact, varminty-looking machines over which 
one might hop, but with which it would 
not be prudent, perhaps, to take liberties. 
Indeed, these machines are the lions of the 
show. 

To see them as twilight comes on, as the 
steam-engines are getting to work, the 
patient slaves of the lamp, of which the 
dynamo is the terrible presiding Djin, to 
see them silent there as if waiting to 
make their spring, while at a touch to a 
leathern band they leap suddenly into 
action with a subdued roar, the low mutter- 
ing of a voice that speaks sometimes in 
thunder from the skies, while mimic light- 
nings play about the copper conductors ; all 
this inspires a certain degree of awe almost, 
to say nothing of a thrill of personal 
inquietude. A shock from that little 
machine, now, would kill a man, perhaps ? 
“A mon!” saysthe Scotchman impressively, 
“it would kill an elephant.” But it is plea- 
sant to be laughed out of the notion of 
personal danger. “Why there’s danger in a 
wundmill, if it comes to that, if ye get in 
the way of the sails.” Short of perversely 
grasping both wires of the machine and 
bringing yourself into circuit, there is 
nothing to be apprehended from the 
dynamo. And one can conceive that with 
plenty of work on its hands in the way of 
making daylight, the dynamo is not likely 
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to be flinging its lightning abroad. But 
if anything should break off the current, 
now, so that the energy of the machine 
should be turned back on itself, mightn’t it, 
eh, go off with a bang or something? The 
Scotchman considers the case attentively 
as if this was a new point of view. ‘‘Am 
thinking that would be bad for the machine 
somehoo.” But there is a little want of 
definiteness about this which leaves anxiety 
unallayed. 

And then the Scot calls to a brother 
mechanist, who seems to be a German: 
“ Max, what would happen if the machine 
was short-circuited ?” for that it seems is 
the official designation of the possible acci- 
dent to which I alluded. Max screws up his 
eyes till they are lost in the wrinkles about 
his forehead. “I shink she wos stop,” he 
pronounces at last. ‘Yes, that would be 
it, no doubt,” concurs the Scot, his counten- 
ance clearing; “the magnetic attraction 
would be so strong that the engine couldn’t 
drive her.” And what would happen 
then? “Just the driving-band would slip.” 

Thank you, my worthy friend; you have 
relieved my mind of its misgivings, and I 
can now muse among the dynamos with- 
out fear of interruption from an electric 
discharge. And I think if my Scotch 
friend speaks slowly I shall be able to get 
into my head the practical working of 
these machines. These all owe their power 
to the electro-magnet and to those induced 
currents with which we started at the War 
Department stand, but which have not yet 
been made clear. If we had been depen- 
dent on battery circuits for our electric 
force, such projects as general electric light- 
ing would have been quite out of practical 
range. A grander and more powerful 
method of producing electricity was 
essential, and this was supplied in the 
progress of electric science. 

Starting from the discovery of electro- 
magnets, it was our own Faraday who, in 
the course of experiments begun in 1831, 
demonstrated how the mere approach or 
removal of a circuit or coil of wire, carrying 
a current, would induce—and here our 
induction comes in—a current in a neigh- 
bouring closed circuit or coil. This induc- 
tion was a fact known long before Faraday’s 
time, but he was the first to realise its full 
significance. And now the dynamo took 
its first shape, just fifty years ago! so that 
we are now celebrating the dynamic jubilee ; 
and probably the earliest constructor of 
this machine was one Hippolite Pixii of 
Paris, who in 1832 constructed a machine 





producing electricity by means of revolving 
magnets. The machines of the present 
day dispense with permanent magnets 
altogether. The massive coils which are the 
most prominent features of the machine 
are electro-magnets—a core of soft iron 
curled about with wire—while between 
them revolves a bobbin armed with similar 
smaller coils. Even when at rest faint 
currents like the reverberations of sound 
linger about the sleeping mass, and it only 
requires an instant’s whirl from the steam- 
engine to call forth all the energy of its 
powers. Current calls upon current as 
they lash each other into the full energy of 
motion, and these currents are gathered up 
and turned in one direction by the brass 
comb-like commutator, that now bristles 
so fiercely with keen and vivid sparks of 
blue and green. And there are the copper 
strands, duly covered and insulated, to 
convey these streams of artificial lightning 
to the lamps. 

As for lamps there is no end to them, and 
some forty different models will eventually 
be in working order at the Palace. For 
the voltaic arc, that forms the most power- 
ful and beautiful of all lights, is a kittle 
subject to manage. So far the dazzling 
arc can only be effectively developed 
from opposing points of charcoal carbons 
of great density and fineness, and as 
these points are continually wasting 
away, decomposed in the fierce electric 
blaze, machinery is wanted to bring 
them slowly together. And this business 
in most of the lamps is performed by some 
kind of clock or rachet work. In one of 
Siemens’s lamps, the upper carbon descends 
by its own weight and is stopped at the right 
distance by a catch worked by an electro- 
magnet, which acts only when the current 
becomes too vivid owing to the nearness of 
the carbons. Indeed, there are endless in- 
genious devices for keeping the carbons 
at a proper distance, the only question is 
whether these devices are not too refined 
and delicate for the rough work of the 
streets. The simplest and most tak- 
ing method is perhaps that known as 
the Jablochkoff (Compagnie Générale), 
which dispenses with all machinery. Here 
the two carbons are welded together side 
by side at the proper distance, and yet kept 
electrically separate by a thin layer of 
plaster of Paris, which is decomposed and 
dissipated by the electric arc at the same 
rate as the carbons. It is one of the diffi- 
culties of the electric lamp that while the 
arc of light when once established will leap 
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over the necessary space between the carbon 
points, even after a momentary interruption, 
yet that in first starting it is shy of jumping 
even the most insignificant break of con- 
tinuity, and thus it is necessary that the car- 
bon points should bein contact at starting, so 
that the first leap of the electric fluid may 
be infinitesimally small. The Jablochkoff 
system meets this difficulty by joining the 
tips of the carbon or candles with a thin 
film of plumbago, which gives the electric 
are a proper start. Another lamp difficulty 
is the different rates at which the carbons 
are consumed ; the positive end burning 
away twice as fast as the negative. Jab- 
lochkoff meets this by sending alternate 
currents through his candles, the negative 
pole of one instant becoming the positive 
of the next. This is the favourite mode 
of lighting in Paris, but somehow the 
Jablochkoff light exhibited in the Opera 
Theatre, and the gallery above, does not 
compare favourably in brilliancy with rival 
lamps. There is a-cold streak too about 
the light, due perhaps to the incandescence 
of the flake of plaster that separates the 
candles, which raises a prejudice against it. 
But it must be said for this system, that it 
gave a decided impulse to electric lighting 
throughout Europe. The Parisians took it 
up, and the impression produced upon 
visitors to the Paris Exhibition of 1878 by 
the brilliantdisplay in the Avenue del’Opéra 
and elsewhere, contributed very much tostart 
the propaganda of electric lighting. People 
went home, and the squares and places that 
had before seemed brilliant to them with 
their long lines of twinkling lights, now 
looked dull and bilious, compared with the 
fairy-like display in Paris. And perhaps 
our own Palace Exhibition may have similar 
effects. Our country cousins will wander 
about in the daylight brilliance, and will 
find the country High Street and Market 
Place still more dingy from the contrast. 
And why should not the whole country be 
lighted up? <A big arc lamp on the top of 
the church-tower would light up a whole 
parish ; and people could go about their 
business as well by night as by day ; while 
the parish dynamo would become as familiar 
as the parish pump. 

All the same, one feels that the lamp of 
the future has not yet been invented. The 
clockwork lamps are too complicated and 
delicate ; while the other systems fall short 
in brilliance and power. And they all 


require constant watching and attendance. 
** Aye, more than a wee babbie,” says our 
Scotch friend, who seems tobe a family man. 





The incandescent lamps have a great 
advantage in this matter. There is no 
clockwork about them, but just a little 
wick of carbon, which is continually 
burning, and yet without being con- 
sumed. It burns in a vacuum, of 
course; which is equivalent to not burning 
at all. If by chance the little glass bell is 
broken, the carbon shrivels up instanta- 
neously and the light is extinguished. To- 
night, only Edison of all the incandescent 
company has lighted up. But the other 
lights are the same in principle and differ 
only in minor details. After the royal 
glow of the great arc lamps, these little 
festal lights hanging in festoons or clustered 
in dazzling chandeliers shine clearly and 
softly as if for a great fairy gathering. If 
a man went in for luxury how could he do 
better than treat himself with about a 
thousand of these charming little lamps, 
after Edison’s fashion, hanging them every- 
where in clusters, from the billiard-room to 
my lady’s chamber, where rose-coloured 
glasses may ease off the strain on her com- 
plexion. Not that the pure unadulterated 
light will hurt anybody’s complexion, if it 
be a real one ; but it painfully shows up the 
deceitful nature of an artificial bloom. 

Another interesting section of the ex- 
hibition is the class, a very small one, of 
electro motors, although only to be appre- 
ciated by scientific observers. Electricity, 
we are told, is to be the force of the future; 
it is to drive our tram-cars, our railway 
trains, and our ships, and with this belief 
in us the progress of invention in applying 
electricity as a motive power has peculiar 
significance. The dynamo with its wonder- 
ful creative function is ready to grind up 
power wherever it can be found, and diffuse 
it in a compact form within any reasonable 
radius ; the earth itself, that throbs all-over 
like some sentient being with electric nerve 
currents, may be put into harness before 
long and set to grind out electricity. Any 
day may bring us face to face with some 
great discovery or series of discoveries, 
destined almost to revolutionise existing 
conditions of human life. And in this 
view the great Palace shut in by the black 
arch of night—with its zones of daylight 
and twilight within, where men are work- 
ing at mysterious tasks, setting up curious 
instruments, drawing a tangle of wires 
among the girders of the roof, letting down 
huge lamps, and giving and receiving direc- 
tions couched in strange unfamiliar terms— 
the great Palace seems for the time invested 
with a strange and powerful interest. 
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Light appears to struggle with darkness, 
and the whirling dynamos seem almost 
conscious, with their shrill hum and the 
coruscations of the caged lightning within 
—seem almost conscious of the weight of 
the task that is upon them. 

And one feels that in this conquest from 
the realms of darkness, for a conquest it 
must be, light will surely prevail; there will 
be a distinct gain to human well-being, an 
addition to the sum of human happiness. 
Even hunger will become less bitter and 
poverty less hard to bear, when the gloomy 
reign of darkness is abridged. And so 
good speed to the dynamos, and good luck 
to the men who tend them, careful and 
intent. The shrieking train which carries us 
away seems to fling a grudging recognition 
to the master power enthroned there on 
the hill. 





SUNSHINE. 
WE called her Sunshine, for her golden hair, 
Her dove-grey eyes, her rosy lips, all shone 


And gleamed with radiance, as from orb more fair 
Than e’en the sun in heaven to look upon. 


There was no dark in all her life ; her bliss 

Was fully bliss, and where her home she made 
No shadow fell; for, like the sun in this, 

Her brightness could not bear to look on shade. 


Our hearts turned to her, as till day be gone 

To the dear sun the eyes of flowers are given ; 
She was our sunshine ; in her light we shone, 

As all our earth glows in the light of heaven. 
We know the light was over-great for earth 

Of her pure innocence and guileless love. 
Methinks the sun is brighter in yon sky 

Since our sweet Sunshine dwelleth there above! 





“IN A GLASS DARKLY.” 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS, PART II. 

MARGARET wrote to me, but at rare 
intervals, and now and again I fancied I 
detected a thin veil of reserve between her 
heart and mine, a something that made me 
wish I could flit over to that old chateau 
“all among the shadowy woods,” of which 
she told me. 

I felt as if I should know it if I saw it, 
and greet it as we greet an old familiar 
friend. 

The well, with its moss-grown margin 
and low wall, and the bright patch far 
down below, the face of the water look- 
ing up to the sky and mirroring it. The 
pigeons fluttering from the gables of the 
manor, falling softly on to the red-tiled 
yard, where Mazie fed them with grain. 
The old clock set in the centre of the arch 
through which you entered this courtyard, 
and the eerie sound of its long dolorous 
chime hour by hour. 





All these things I could realise. 

I could fancy Margaret, a fair picture 
framed in so quaint a setting, sitting on 
the margin of the well, with her work or her 
book, while Mazie chased the pigeons, who 
went strutting defiantly hither and thither 
as much as to say : 

“Catch us if you can, little lady.” 

I could fancy Margaret wandering in 
those same shadowy woods, still with 
Mazie by her side; or watching the sea 
crawling in along the golden sands, listen- 
ing to its low sobbing against the rocks 
and thinking the while of Friend Janet. 

I could fancy all these things, but what 
part did Margaret’s husband play in this 
sylvan scene, and why did I never hear 
anything of Madame Le Breton ? 

Had there been any explanation of Mr. 
Westmacott’s flight south? Ifso, why did 
Margaret not tell me of it? And, most 
vital question of all, when was my friend 
coming back to me again; when were my 
vigils by my cheery fire to be no longer 
shared only by Pilfer and the cat ? 

When, oh, when should I see the flicker 
of the flame light up Margaret’s little 
golden curls, till they looked like a halo 
about her head ? 

When would her dear hand rest once 
more in mine? When should I hear her 
say, “Friend Janet, Friend Janet,” as 
though she were trying to measure how 
much love that plain and homely name 
meant for her and for her little one ? 

At length came a letter, much like its 
fellows, inasmuch as it told of things, “ not 
people”—always excepting Mazie, who 
played an important rdle in all her 
mother’s correspondence—but to which 
was appended, not without some signs of 
hurry either, a postscript which gave me an 
ugly twinge at my heart, which made me 
fear I knew not what. 

It ran thus : 

‘*T wish that Mazie and her mother were 
sitting by the fire with you and Pilfer, 
happy and safe with Friend Janet.” 

It was the word “safe” that hit me like 
a blow. 

Did some danger threaten Margaret ? 

“Shame upon you, Janet Grain, for a 
doting old woman, with a head full of haver- 
ing and nonsense; it’s just a daft fool youare, 
my dear,” said I to myself, folding the letter 
and putting it in my pocket. 

Anyway I answered it that night before 
I slept, and went nearer to trying to search 
out what Margaret seemed fain to keep 
hidden, than ever I had done before. 
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I said a good deal too about my own 
loneliness, and I said how doubly dear my 
friend had grown to me—if that were 
possible—since she had left me. I said that 
the thought of her was continually in my 
heart, and that never a night closed in but 
I commended her to God’s keeping. 

At that stage of my letter I was inter- 
rupted by the splash of a tear upon the 
paper, so I concluded the epistle promptly, 
closed it, and, late as it was, wrapped myself 
up in a fur-lined cloak and posted it with 
my own hands. 

This done I felt some sense of comfort. 
I felt as though I had stretched out a hand 
to clasp Margaret’s. 

But I slept ill, and throughout the day 
following, and for many a night and day to 
come, had to struggle against an over- 
powering sense of depression both physical 
and mental. 

No more letters came from the old 
Brittany manor-house, and knowing Mr. 
Westmacott’s eccentric ways, I began to 
think he and his wife and child might have 
left France in the same hurried way as 
they had left England. I even conjectured 
that they might be coming home—on their 
way—near at hand. 

Margaret was fond of giving those she 
loved a pleasant surprise, as witness her 
sly way of coming to be my opposite 
neighbour. 

I confided these hopes and conjectures 
to Pilfer, who wagged his tail madly; 
but finally he looked doubtful, and laid 
him down with the usual deep sigh. 

The weather in the latter days of 
November had been very severe, but now 
a spell of beautiful sunny days set in, made 
bright by the cunning jeweller, Frost, who 
hung the trees with diamonds, and edged 
the houses with a coping of delicate tracery 
in silver. 

Though I was getting on in years I was 
hale and hearty. It is the idle folk who 
grow prematurely old, and I had never 
been that. I could never remember having 
an hour on my hands that I did not know 
what to do with, and, though ofttimes a 
lonesome soul, it was not from want of 
occupation, but from lack of home ties; 
from the memory of bitter sorrow in early 
life, sorrow out of whose chill shadow 
life did not seem long enough to drift me. 

The evenings of these sunny winter days 
of which I have just spoken were of ex- 
quisite beauty—glowing skies, saffron- 
tinted, hung over a white and glistening 
world. So still was the still air that even 





a solitary leaf, clinging to its parent branch 
by a slender shrivelled stem, did not stir. 

It wanted but three days to Christmas 
Eve, and I had been out, first to the town 
to buy a Christmas offering for Polly, then 
some way along suburban roads, roads 
thickly wooded on either hand, where, 
amid a labyrinth of twigs and stems, 
proudly the robin sang, swelling his little 
crimson breast and nut-brown throat, 
rejoicing in the sunny days. 

I walked further than I intended, 
for the beauty of the evening lured me 
on ; and so, by the time that Pilfer and I 
reached home it was quite dusk, the saffron 
and the red had died out of the sky, and 
the white world had turned to grey. 

I took off my bonnet, warmed my hands 
—for though bright, the day had been 
cold —then I strolled slowly across the 
room to the window. 

The lamplighter had dotted all one side 
of the grove with his lamps, the other side 
was still dark. But I had scarcely looked 
across the way when I uttered a cry, 
caught the heavy window-curtain in my 
hand, and stood staring. 

Yes, yes; my fancy had proved true. 

Margaret had been hoarding up for me 
a Christmas gift—her own sweet self, and 
little Mazie ! 

The room in the house opposite was full 
of a faint soft light—a light which, I thought, 
must come from the fire. It shone on 
the little head all over short bright locks, 
the head which had so often lain against 
my shoulder when Margaret and I talked 
together by the fire-light ; it shone on the 
figure of little Mazie, clasped close about 
the shoulders by her mother’s arm. 

I could not at that distance see the 
features of either mother or child, but 
there was something strangely statuesque 
in Margaret’s attitude, and when I 
waved my hand the greeting met with 
no response. 

The child seemed clinging to the mother ; 
the mother looked not at the child, but 
straight across at me. 

“Good Heaven!” I said, speaking under 
my breath, “some horrible thing has 
happened; it almost seems as though 
Margaret seeks protection for the child.” 

At this moment Pilfer, who had lingered 
by the kitchen-fire since we came in, ran 
into the room, and came to the window. 

Then, with one glad shrill cry, that 
ecstasy of welcome always held sacred to 
Mazie and Mazie alone, he sprang up 
against the glass, but bethought him of 
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a better way to reach the haven of his fond 
desire, and rushed madly down the stairs. 
Stopping only to catch up my bonnet 
from where it lay on the couch, I followed. 
How cold the night had turned! A 
sudden rising wind whistled through the 
tall poplars and the shuddering lindens. 

Another moment, and Pilfer and I stood 
on the doorstep of the opposite house. 

I had never stopped to ask myself if my 
proceedings were wise—if my prompt 
appearance might be welcome to the master 
of the house. 

I only wanted to get to Margaret. 

The fanlight above the door showed no 
glimmer. The bell as I rang it seemed to 
echo through a silent vault. 

Pilfer, howling and barking alternately 
in an agony of impatience, stood with his 
nose shoved close up against the door. 

No one came. The lamplighter had 
finished his task, and gone his way. Not 
a soul was astir in the white waste around 
me; not a sound broke the stillness of the 
house whose portal seemed closed against 
me. 

I rang again, more loudly. 

There was no reply. 

I stepped back to the gate, and looked 
up at the house. 

There was no light anywhere, not even 
at the window where I had seen—— 

Had I been dreaming ? 

Nay; else was Pilfer dreaming too, and 
though dogs dream in their sleep, they are 
not given to seeing visions in the open 
day. 

I was just going to ring again, when in 
from the dusky greyness of the road came 
a figure—commonplace, homely, real—Mrs. 
Crawshaw, the deaf caretaker of the house. 

She had been out marketing, and carried 
a basket on her arm. She evidently 
regarded my presence on her doorstep at 
that time of night as an unspeakable im- 
pertinence. She laughed in my face when 
I had succeeded in making her understand 
that I was under the impression Mrs. 
Westmacott had returned—in fact, had 
seen her and the child at the window. 

While I shouted, and the deaf woman— 
evidently under the impression she was 
speaking in a voice rather subdued than 
otherwise—bawled her replies, poor Pilfer 
appeared to be fast becoming rabid, so hot 
was his impatience. 

“Drat the dog!” said Mrs. Crawshaw, 
as he rushed like a vision past her portly 
person, the instant she slipped the latch- 
key into the lock and opened the door. 





I have no doubt she would have said, 
“ Drat the lady, too,” if she had spoken the 
language of her heart. 

What she did say was this: 

“Go and look for yourself if there’s any- 
thing here but me and the beedles.” 

A dip-candle stood on the hall-table, 
together with a box of matches. 

Mrs. Crawshaw lit the candle, and then 
she and I mounted to the first-floor sitting- 
room. 

It was bare and chill enough, for all 


the little knickknacks that had made 
it homelike and pretty were gone. The 
furniture was in disorder. In the cold 


dark grate were the dead embers of a fire, 
and strewed above them various odds and 
ends, which it had struck Mrs. Crawshaw’s 
fancy to throw there. 

“T ain’t set it to right yet,” said the 
old woman, feeling, I suppose, that some 
apology was called for; then she added 
uneasily : ‘‘ Whatever is ado with that there 
‘ dratted creetur ?’” 

What, indeed? 

Shivering, cowering, whining in most 
piteous fashion, Pilfer indeed presented 
a lamentable spectacle. Not much worse, 
perhaps, than did I myself; but then, 
happily sometimes, we cannot see our- 
selves. 


It is terrible to me—even now at this 
long distance of years—to write of the 
time that followed on that awful night. 

I tried to put the memory of it from 
me; but the vision remained as distinctly 
painted on the canvas of my mind as if 
still before my eyes. 

And no letter came from Margaret— 
none. 

Soon to all my mental disquiet was 
added a mysterious and overpowering sense 
of illness. I say mysterious, because no 
physical causes were present to account for 
the symptoms that declared themselves. 
My heart throbbed in a laboured manner, 
that at times made me feel as though my 
hold on life were truly but a feeble clutch 
that any moment might loosen. 

In the night I woke up bathed in cold 
sweats. Sitting erect in the darkness, 
wiping away the beads of moisture from 
breast and brow, I was conscious of being 
under some terrible “ possession.” Some 
unseen presence seemed for ever near me; 
some ghastly hand tearing at my bosom, 
as though to rend the soul from out my 
tortured body. 

And still no letter came from Margaret. 
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“Surely,” I began to think, “that dis- 
tressful vision has disordered my imagina- 
tion, and distorted my fancy.” I scarce 
dared glance at the house over the way 
lest once more the faint soft light, 
the statue-still form of my lost friend, 
should sear my eyes like the blast from a 
seething furnace. 

I have used the expression “ lost” to 
Margaret, because, in spite of myself as it 
were, I thought of her as something taken 
from me—parted from me by some im- 
measurable gulf, some grim and ghastly 
barrier. 

Christmas came and went. The cold 
sunny days left us. A dank raw mist 
crept above the sodden snow. 

Sitting solitary by my “ain fireside” 
one gruesome night, when the bare 
branches of the climbing roses kept dash- 
ing themselves wildly against the panes, 
when the wind keened as though singing 
the coronach of the old year that was fast 
dying, I came to a sudden and firm resolve. 
What that resolve was may best be 
gathered from the events of the morrow; a 
day spent by Polly in ejaculatory exclama- 
tions over my preparations for a journey. 

By the late tidal train I went south, 
crossed the Channel in the gloom of a 
winter’s night, and landed at St. Malo in 
the grey light of the early morning. 

Doubtless the voyage must have had its 
discomforts ; had I not chanced to be an 
excellent sailor, some of these would, 
doubtless, have forced themselves upon my 
notice. 

As it was, I seemed unconscious of every 
thing round me, blind to all else save that I 
was journeying between a sky where 
clouds drifted fast and thick across the 
face of a wintry moon, and a sea where 
foam-tipped waves rolled and tumbled— 
journeying on to Margaret. 

If her dear hand—how well I knew its 
soft and satiny touch—had been clasping 
mine the whole way, I could not have felt 
more as if her will was leading me, draw- 
ing me on with irresistible force. 

Whither, and for what ? 

I knew not. I was led. 
follow. 

From St. Malo I had to make my way 
to San Briac. There I was told that the 
way to Chateau Breton lay along the 
coast, and then that madame would have to 
journey through the woods, at this time of 
the year of a “loneliness truly excessive.” 

Madame was, however, by no means 
appalled by this description of the route 


I could but 





by which the Chateau Breton must be 
reached, and set off at once in a carriage. 

The coast was picturesque; the woods, 
when reached, silent certainly; but the 
biting breath of winter seemed to have 
been left behind in England. A brooding, 
humid, warm air was stealing in and out 
among the boles of the thickly-set trees 
through which we passed by a fairly good 
road. 

One or two peasants’ hovels diversified 
the view from time to time, tiny dwellings 
with plots of cleared land and gardens 
attached. 

Then the road left the woods, and wound 
about among low hills still green. 

I saw the shimmer of smoke across a 
group of trees, a red-brick gable, a tall 
narrow gateway. 

“Voila le Chateau Breton,” said my 
conductor, whipping up his rather sorry 
steed, as though he thought himself called 
upon to make as brave an appearance as 
possible before the inhabitants of the im- 
posing structure ahead of us. Alas! his 
ambition, though laudable, was doomed to 
be nipped in the bud. 

I called a halt, paid him the fare—and 
a liberal douceur in addition, which caused 
him to grin from ear to ear, and salute me 
with a grace at once charming and finished 
—dismissed him ; took my modest travel- 
ling-bag in my hand, and made for the 
tall gateway. 

No one appeared to be guarding it, 
therefore I passed on, up a broad but 
neglected pathway, over which trees met 
and interlaced. 

On reaching the end of this avenue I 
saw the chateau. 

There it was, just as I had pictured it 
in my mind’s eye. The archway leading into 
the courtyard, the well in the centre, its 
margin broad and moss-grown, the pigeons 
circling round about, dropping lightassnow- 
flakes on the edge, preening their pretty 
feathers, bowing, strutting, cooing. 

But there was no Margaret sitting in the 
sunshine, with Mazie playing at her feet. 

Suddenly a deep shuddering note rang 
out from the arch above my head. 

The clock was chiming the quarter. 
The pigeons, hearing its sonorous voice, 
wheeled and flew, returning in graceful 
circles to their perches, 

Was the place deserted? Had I lighted 
upon some enchanted castle deep in the 
bosom of the lonely woods, and would 
some strange mis-shapen dwarf come lurch- 
ing out to give me surly greeting ? 
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How incongruous with my present 
romantic surroundings must my shawl of 
Scotch plaid, my hard Scotch face, high- 
cheeked and angular, appear! 

Two figures, a man and a woman, came 
slowly down an alley of trees on my right. 

The man was Alfred Westmacott, the 
woman (to whom he leaned with a manner 
at once tender and familiar) was not 
Margaret. 

No; this woman had a dark beautiful 
face, bold flashing eyes, a finely-cut yet 
pitilessly cruel mouth—in fact, one could 
note a certain resemblance between herself 
and her companion. In a word, it was his 
cousin, Madame Le Breton, the young, fair, 
and wealthy widow of whom Margaret had 
told me. 

As Mr. Westmacott became aware of my 
presence, I saw him start, and then fall 
back a pace. He spoke hurriedly and 
softly to the lady. She—after one single 
instant of hesitation—came forward to 
meet me. 

‘Madame is a stranger; she has lost 
her way?” she said, speaking in fair enough 
English, though with a foreign lisp. 

* No,” I said bluntly, and looking, not 
at her, but beyond to where stood Mr. 
Westmacott, hat in hand, pale too, but, 
as I felt with a thrill of infinite repug- 
nance, unabashed ; “I have not lost my 
way. This is the Chateau Breton—am I 
not right ?” 

“ Madame is so good as to pay us the 
infinite honour of a visit?” put in the 
widow. 

Again, as I answered, I looked, not at 
her, but at her companion. 

“No; I cannot lay claim to such ‘ poli- 


tesse.’ I have come to see my friend— 
your wife.” 
* You have not then heard——” began 


madame, with a passing glance at her own 
sweeping black robe. 

“ Your wife, your wife! where is your 
wife?” I cried, pressing up to Mr. West- 
macott’s side, and grasping his arm roughly, 
I fear, for mine are no fairy fingers. 

“ Pardon,” said the lady, “you touch a 
fresh wound ; his grief is too new.” 

“Where is Margaret?” I cried again, 
and (there could be no possible justifica- 
tion of my violence ; it was all wrong, I 
doubt not, and yet I do not repent it, I 
never have repented it) I shook him, not 
tenderly, by the arm I grasped. 

He had turned away, covering his eyes 
with his hand. 

Now he faced me, eye answered to eye, 





soul to soul ; for that one moment his black 
heart lay bare before me. 

“* My wife died a month ago,” he said. 

Was it my fancy that for one fleeting 
instant a smile lurked about the mouth, 
shadowed by the thick black sweep of his 
moustache ? 

As Heaven is my witness, I saw that 
devilish smile come and go—or thought I 
did. 

But it was more a memory that came 
after than a thing noted at the time, for, 
as he said that one word—“ died ”—the 
sylvan woods, the archway, the well, with 
its lovely freight of white-winged birds, 
the man and woman standing near me, all 
the world, myself with it, seemed to be- 
come intangible shadows, things seen from 
afar. 

I clenched my hand till the nails pierced 
the palm ; I drew one long deep. breath— 
another, yet another. 

I had never fainted in my life—I was not 
going to faint now—but, oh, dear Heaven ! 
my darling had left me—had gone out 
into the darkness and the silence of death, 
with never a word of greeting, never a 
kiss-good-bye, for Friend Janet! 


All of the story of Margaret’s death 
that ever I learnt, I will set down here at 
once. 

She had “ drooped,” they said; the air 
of Brittany had, maybe, been antipa- 
thetic to her—-who might say ? 

One day, sitting out in the sunshine, she 
had a “crise nerveuse ”—a strange sort of 
seizure—that caused Madame le Breton 
apprehensions of the most grave. 

With her own hands she prepared a 
“tisane ” for ‘cette pauvre Marguerite.” 

A doctor was consulted. He could dis- 
cover nothing ; but the heart was weak, 
he said. 

A few days later Margaret complained 
of lethargy, a strange confusion of vision, 
coldness of the extremities. They hastened 
to fetch the physician, but before he 
arrived the patient had sunk into a stupor, 
and that stupor had passed into death. 

A few—very few—further particulars I 
gleaned from Nanine. It appeared that 
for a time both she and Mazie had been 
denied access to Margaret’s chamber. At 
last Nanine, in a frenzy of despair, had 
caught up the child and made her way to 
her mistress’s side in spite of all opposi- 
tion. Margaret opened her eyes, held out 
her arms. Mazie sprang to meet that 
ineffable embrace, and lay still enfolded by 
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the mother’s clasp, when the last breath 
exhaled from the livid lips. 

“‘Was it evening when your mistress 
died?” I said, almost stifled by the beat- 
ing of my heart as I spoke. 

“ Neither night nor day,” said Nanine ; 
“just what we, madame, call entre chien 
et loup. I saw the flicker of the big lamp 
over the archway on the wall just before.” 

But Nanine finished her sentence to 
the empty air, while I, upon my knees, 
flung in a passionate mingling of sorrow 
and thankfulness at the feet of God, shud- 
dering, weeping, rejoicing, cried that I was 
but a worm in His sight, in whose hands 
are alike the living and the dead. 

In the midst of the valley of my grief 
was one fair hill of content. My home was 
to be Mazie’s. Pilfer was to have his play- 
fellow back again. 

I had not had to sue hard for this pre- 
cious gift. In truth, both Mr. Westma- 
cott and madame seemed glad to be well 
rid of the child. 

“Muzzie has leaved Mazie,” said the 
little one, after her first joyous greeting to 
me. ‘Don’t you leave Mazie too, F’end 
Janet !” 

I took her to Margaret’s grave ; I vowed 
a vow that henceforth my life should be 
Mazie’s, not my own. “ God deal with me 
as I with thee!” I sobbed, kissing the 
sweet baby-face through streaming tears. 

What dread fate had hung above that 
golden head, who can tell? She was to 
be sent “into the country,” to some “ rela- 
tive ” of madame’s. 

Nanine was to be sent back to her own 
home in Paris. “ But never would I have 
rested in my bed, never would I have 
stayed my feet until they had led me to 
Mees Janet. I would have put myself in 
the black ship and crossed the sea—I would 
have told the story of it all. Mon Dieu! 
but they killed my sweet mistress, those 
two evil ones; and now the people say 
that soon, before the grass is grown on my 
sweet mistress’s grave——” 

‘‘Hush!” I said, sternly too. “Of what 
avail to clothe suspicion in a black 
garment of words? Of what avail re- 
proaches? Of what avail anything— 
now ¢” 

Would they bring back the dead— 
would they give me back my lost darling ? 


I think I kept the vow made at 
Margaret’s grave. 

Mazie, from the day I brought her to 
the home henceforth to be hers as well as 





mine, became as my own child. With 
the passing of the years, as I grew old, 
and—not infirm, that it is not in my blood 
to be—but withered, and (outwardly) 
hardened more and more by time, she 
blossomed into sweetest flower of maiden- 
hood; looked at me with Margaret’s eyes ; 
spoke with her voice; moved with her 
matchless grace. 

Nanine—promoted from the post of 
nurse to that of maid—older, yellower, 
sharper as to nose, but daintily neat as 
ever, often said to me that it seemed like 
having given back to us from the grave 
that “sweet mistress” who had died, in 
silence, gloom, and mystery, in the lonely 
house among the woods. 

Only once in all the years have I ever 
chanced to cross the path of Alfred 
Westmacott. 

And—so terrible was our meeting—that 
I almost shrink from setting down its 
record. 

Mazie had grown to be a tall sweet- 
faced girl of thirteen years, slim as a hazel- 
wand, lovely with every dawning grace of 
womanhood. She and I, always with 
Nanine in attendance, were travelling from 
this fair clime to that—from this new land 
to the other. 

For I wanted my darling to see some- 
thing of the world ; not to live cooped up 
in a little island in one corner of it until 
she grew full of insular prejudices, narrow- 
minded, a mere British bigot. 

We had left behind us sunny Malta, with 
its steps of stairs, its orange groves, its 
fitful strains of music in moonlit streets, 
its grand old bastions, its lovely bays, 
and now we lingered on the Rock, looked 
at the Spanish store of knick-knackery in 
the booths, visited the cork woods lying 
green beneath a dome of cloudless blue, 
their feet washed by a sea of azure. One 
sight we saw that blasted all the rest, 
withering our sweet content; a sight 
that smote the eye, and filled the heart 
with a flood of pity. 

Chained two and two, red from head to 
foot with the red dust of the red rock they 
toiled in, we came upon a band of convicts. 
Above the miserable crew, perched on a 
ledge of rock, watchful, alert, ready, were 
two warders, pistqls in hand. 

If any man tried to escape, they would 
have shot him down like a dog. 

Said I not well that this gruesome 
company, and those that kept grim guard 
above them, seemed like a scar on the fair 
face of Nature—Nature that is fairer in that 
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sunny land than here, shrouded with mist, 
and chilled with frost 4 

Fair, how fair! and yet with that foul 
spot showing black against its beauty. 

We stood a moment spellbound, so 
unexpected was the cruel sight. Mazie 
caught my hand, shrinking up to my 
side. 

And I, what did I do? 

I know not, but I must have uttered 
some smothered cry, for the warders looked 
at me sharply, and then came a click. 

The pistols were cocked, ready in case 
of need. 

It was horrible—terrible—a weird ex- 
perience in very truth. Most horrible— 
most weird of all the eyes of one of those 
chained wild beasts raised to mine ; eyes 
that had been black, but from which the 
colour had been burnt out ; eyes blear and 
bloodshot, but, for all these changes, eyes 
that I knew for those of Alfred Westma- 
cott. 

One fleeting instant they rested on the 
fair face full of heavenliest pity, the face of 
his own child—Mazie. 

Then the convict smiled, his head 
dropped on his breast, he bent to his weary 
task, and we passed on. 

The father’s heart was not—for all his 
bitter degradation—dead within him ; for 
the smile that stirred his parched pale 
lips was that of a thankful tenderness, 
not an evil challenge of defiance, such as I 
had seen there in a bygone day. And 
Mazie—not knowing—spoke often to me 
in time to come of the gang of convicts we 
had seen toiling at the sun-beaten Rock. 





IMAGINARY MONSTERS. 

“ THERE is not a more fearful wild-fowl 
than your lion living,” quoth Bottom the 
weaver, whose knowledge of natural his- 
tory may possibly have been somewhat 
limited. Had his reading extended to the 
Bestiaire d’Amour of Richard de Fournival, 
to the Ortus Sanitatis of Johann von Cube, 
or to Bartholomew Glanvil’s black-lettered 
volume, De Proprietatibus Rerum, printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde in 1494, he might 
perhaps have hesitated to make such 
a sweeping assertion. The gryphon, or 
wyvern, for instance, is decidedly an ugly 
customer, as is known to all men who go 
Citywards from the Strand. This bird- 
animal is bred in the hyperborean regions, 
and for some occult reason is wont to place 
in its nest the stone called smaragdus—it 





may be to protect its little ones from ser- 
pents. It has four legs, and eagle’s wings, 
and is a deadly foe to men and horses. It 
is, however, gifted with much refinement. 
From an unclothed man it will turn and flee, 
though it leaps upon, tears to pieces, and 
devours a beau in his bravery. 

With regard to lions, it may not be gene- 
rally known that they sleep with their eyes 
open—as is also the custom of hares—and 
if, perchance, they fall asleep on board 
ship, the crew may prepare themselves for 
a watery grave. Another peculiarity of 
the lion is to obliterate its footsteps with 
its tail. It is born inanimate, but the sire, 
by continuous roaring, warms its cubs, by 
its hot breath, into life and motion. 

A more terrible beast than the lion is 
an Eastern animal, called the maricomo- 
rion. It is described as being about the 
size of a lion, with similar paws, of a 
reddish hue, and possessing three rows of 
teeth. The face, eyes, and ears are said 
to resemble those of an ox, but in the 
illustration the head is that of a woman 
with long hair. We are likewise told 
that the tail is a scorpion’s, whereas the 
engraving gives us that of aserpent. In 
swiftness it rivals the stag, and in attack- 
ing its prey it trumpets loudly. It relies, 
however, upon its close imitation of the 
human voice for luring unwary wanderers 
within springing distance. 

The most cruel and formidable of all 
ferocious animals is the lamia, a monster 
like unto an enormous goat, except that it 
has the hoofs of a horse. In its wild rush 
it breaks down well-grown trees, snaps off 
and scatters their boughs, and loves to fall 
upon men and bite them, the wound being 
incurable within sound of the creature’s 
voice. In its fury it tears even its young 
to pieces. 

Another uncanny monster is the manti- 
cota, which combines the human counte- 
nance with a scorpion’s (query, snake’s ?) 
tail and a lion’s paws. It is covered with 
red hair, and has yellowish eyes. It is 
exceedingly swift ; it neighs as through a 
trumpet, and is partial to human flesh. 

The cocodrillus, or crocodile, is troubled 
with remorse. Should it happen to 
devour a man it weeps ever after. In its 
grief it swallows anything that comes in 
its way, for its palate has become depraved 
and it has lost the sense of taste. Some- 
how or other, this is known to the hydra, 
which accordingly rolls itself in mud, or 
hides itself in the grass, and is bolted by 
the tearful crocodile. No sooner has it 
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descended into the entrails than it eats its 
way through the side, and the. penitent 
reptile falls dead to the ground. It is 
depicted as a big calf, and the snake is 
seen issuing through the flank, while its 
tail is hanging out of the crocodile’s mouth. 

There appear to be many kinds of 
serpents which are not generally seen by 
travellers since the earth has driveiled into 
its dotage. First of all is leviathan, 

which God of all His works 

Created hugest that swim the ocean stream. 
Milton, however, was mistaken in con- 
founding the leviathan with the whale, for 
the two wage deadly war upon one another, 
and if the former finds the latter too strong 
to be overcome in fair fight, it vomits fetid 
breath, which deprives the whale of all 
power of resistance. The leviathan is, in 
fact, a monstrous dragon which is at home 
alike in air and water and on the dry 
earth. 

A dangerous serpent is the jaculus, 
which hides itself among trees and bushes, 
and suddenly flies out upon a passer-by, 
simply for the pleasure of poisoning him. 
The amphibcena, with a head at each end, 
has a comical appearance, but the prospect 
of getting two bites instead of one mars 
the point of the joke. Intense and in- 
satiable thirst is caused by a _pune- 
ture from the dypsa, though modern 
dipsomaniacs believe with Solomon that it 
is the red wine, “ when it giveth his colour 
in the cup, when it, moveth itself aright,” 
that “at the last biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder.” 

The cerastes, notwithstanding its eight 
horns curving backwards, is a poor creature, 
content with little birds for its prey. It is 
also a sneak, for it conceals itself amid 
sand and gravel, so that birds alight: close 
by it without fear, and sometimes imagine 
that it is a large worm which will serve as 
a good meal. They discover their mistake 
when it is too late, the cerastes being ex- 
ceedingly flexible, as though it had no 
spine. It is of an ashy colour, with scales 
on the belly, which rustle as it moves 
along the ground. 

Eve’s serpent had the face of a virgin, 
like the Lady Geraldine who worked such 
woe to the lovely Christabel. This 
variety is known to naturalists as the 
Draconiopedes. The deadliest of the ser- 
pent tribe is the basilisk, or regulus, which 
is their king, though only six inches in 
length. Its breath burns up birds and 
animals, while its smell is so fetid that no 
living thing can withstand it. Water that 





is touched by it produces dropsy. And 
yet, terrible as is this little monster, it 
dare not encounter the weasel, or, more 
correctly, the mungoose. 

That is the account given by the Fran- 
ciscan monk, Bartholomeus de Glanvilla, 
but in the Hortus or Ortus Sanitatis, the 
regulus is depicted like a cock, with a 
serpent’s tail, and corresponds to the 
cockatrice, except that it has several 
human eyes on the breast ; unless, indeed, 
that be an artistic device to represent the 
metallic lustre of the plumage. 

In addition to the leviathan there is a 
dragon, which is, after all, only a python 
with variations. It is not venomous, but 
uses its tail to catch its victim, which 
it does not bite or masticate, though pro- 
vided with teeth, but licks it over and 
swallows it whole. Its head is very small, 
and it breathes through a number of tiny 
pipes. Being devoured with internal heat, 
it covets the cooling blood of the elephant. 
The two fight furiously together until the 
elephant, exhausted by the loss of blood, 
falls heavily to the ground, crushing its 
enemy beneath its huge carcase. 

There is an aspic that guards the 
balsam-tree and will allow no one to 
approach. But nothing is _ stronger 
than its weakest point, and the aspic 
cannot endure the sound of a musical in- 
strument, not even of a barrel-organ. As 
soon as it hears the approaching torment 
it thrusts its tail into one ear and rubs the 
other against the ground till it is filled 
with mud. While it is lying in this help- 
less condition, the balsam-gatherers go 
round to the other side of the tree and 
hurry away with their spoils. 

In Atthiopia there is an ant, as large as 
the biggest hound, with huge paws tipped 
with claws, with which it digs up the 
golden sands. 

The pegasus is another Aithiopian 
animal, and resembles a horse with wings 
and horns. A somewhat curious combina- 
tion is the monoceros, which joins a stag’s 
head to the body of a horse. Its tail is 
that of a pig, but its feet are those of an 
elephant, and its bellow is truly tremen- 
dous. It must not be confounded, how- 
ever, with the unicorn, an animal otherwise 
minded than the lion, which turns and 
flees, they say, from a maid in her pride 
of purity. On the contrary, the unicorn 
is attracted by a maiden, and draw- 
ing nigh, gently lays its head on her 
lap, and so falls asleep. The hunters ac- 
cordingly take a maiden with them and 
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place her a little in front. When the poor 
beast is quite entranced, they approach 
stealthily and run a spear into its flank. 
Such a maiden may Delilah once have 
been. 

Of the panther it is recorded that so 
fragrant is its breath that it never walks 
abroad without being followed by a suite 
of animals. 

The lynx, it seems, is not a quadruped 
at all, but a small white worm which can 
see through a stone wall, though it is not 
said what benefit it derives from its keen- 
sightedness. 

Shepherds may be interested to learn 
that if a ram has a black vein under its 
tongue, its progeny will be black. Should 
the vein be white or speckled, the lambs 
will correspond. 

The ass appears to be more awe- 
inspiring than our London costermongers 
generally think. So alarmed are birds 
by its braying that they tumble outof their 
nests for fear. By way of reprisals, when 
they find a donkey alone, they fly at its 
face and peck at it. 

Should a wolf be seen by a man before 
the man is seen by it, the beast loses all 
strength and courage. When the condi- 
tions are reversed the man is stricken 
dumb. Ifawolf in approaching a sheep-fold 
causes a leaf or twig to rustle, it straight- 
way bites the foot that worked the mis- 
chance, just as an angry man kicks the 
piece of furniture against which he has 
struck a shin-bone or a bunion. 

The fox has in all ages been renowned 
for its cunning. Where the soil is red, it 
rolls itself round and round till it becomes 
of the same hue. It then stretches itself 
out at full length as though it were dead, 
and protrudes its tongue. The magpies 
hasten to feast on that savoury morsel, 
and incontinently their heads are bitten 
off. 

In certain regions, apparently not 
visited by modern travellers, the mamo- 
netum wars without mercy upon the 
monkey-tribe. This is the more singular 
because with the exception of its head, 
which is human, it is itself a monkey. It 
is deficient in strength, but in cunning it 
cannot be matched. The common ape is 
caught through its proneness to imitate 
whatever it sees. When a hunter spies an 
ape that will answer his purpose, he sits 
down on the ground, takes off his shoes 
and puts them on again. He then retires 
behind a tree or rock, leaving behind him 
a small shoe or two, calculated to fit a 





monkey. As soon as he is out of sight the 
ape descends from its coign of vantage 
and pulls on a shoe, encumbered with 
which he becomes an easy prey. As a 
rule, a female ape bears twins, to one of 
which it clings while it hates the other. If 
pursued by man, or any other enemy, it 
places the loved one on its back and carries 
in its arms the less favoured one, and when 
hard pressed it drops the latter and escapes 
on all fours with the former. 

The weasel is a comparatively feeble 
animal, but it knows a secret for which 
every mourning mother would give a great 
price. It is acquainted with an herb, 
with which it touches its dead little ones 
and restores them to life. 

There are four creatures that subsist 
each on a pure element. The mole, whose 
eyes are beneath its skin, lives on earth, 
the herring on water, the plover on air, and 
the salamander on fire. 

According to Richard de Fournival, the 
salamander is a bird of white plumage, but 
Johann von Cube describes it as a quad-' 
ruped with the head of a lizard. It is’ 
destitute of a spleen, and carries its liver 
on the left side. It sits comfortably in the 
midst of flames, and incombustible girdles 
are made of the short wool which grows 
on its body. 

A few lines may be now devoted to 
birds. The phoenix, as everybody knows, 
gathers dry sticks to make its funereal pyre, 
which it then contrives to set alight, and 
is presently consumed in the flames. From 
its ashes a worm crawls out, and being 
gradually covered with feathers, takes the 
form of its parent bird. The eagle, which 
fears nothing else, dreads the approach of 
venomous serpents. To avert evil from its 
eaglets itplaces two agates in its nest. When 
its beak grows toolongit breaks off thesuper- 
fluous piece against a rock. The serre is a 
very powerful bird, and takes immense 
flights. It is fond of the company of ships, 
but if a vessel happens to be an unusually 
swift sailer, it closes its wings and sinks to 
the bottom of the sea. A sentimental bird 
is the female turtle-dove. Should its mate 
chance to die, it never again alights on a 
leafy tree. It is remarkable for its chastity, 
but is averse from melody. If it hears the 
warbling of other birds it groans dismally. 
In winter time it loses its feathers, and 
shelters itself in holes and hollows. It is 
related of the woodpecker that if any one 
drives in a peg to close the entrance to the 
hole in the tree in which its nest is built, 
it flies off in quest of a particular herb 
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with which it touches the peg, whereupon 
it falls out. This too is curious. The 
hoopoe is unable to moult in a natural 
manner. Its young ones, therefore, pull 
out its feathers, and cover and feed her 
till they are fall grown. The stork’s young 
ones are not less filial. So long as the 
parent bird has provided for her brood, so 
long will her brood provide for her. On 
the other hand the male crow is cruel to its 
offspring, and pecks at and beats them till 
their feathers are as black as its own. The 
vainest and silliest of all birds is the 
peacock. When it looks upon its brilliant 
plumage it is so delighted that it spreads 
out the glories of its tail, but when it looks 
down upon its feet it is so disgusted and 
so ashamed of itself, that its tail drops to 
the ground. It is said to have the voice 
of a fiend, the head of a snake, and the gait 
of a thief. The swan likes to be accom- 
panied by a harp, and is most melodious 
during the last year of its life. It is also 
interesting to learn that the swallow is 
capable of restoring sight to its “callow 
brood,” when carried away into captivity 
and blinded. Any one going where snakes 
abound will do well to take with him some 
burnt vulture’s feathers. The heart of a 
vulture wrapped in the skin of a lion or of 
a wolf frightens away demons. It is quite 
untrue that vultures were originally a race 
of men who were cruel to the pygmies. 
But how is it that medical men do not 
make greater use of the caladrius? If this 
beautiful snow-white little bird, which is a 
native of Jerusalem, be held in front of a 
man whose death is certain, it averts its 
head, and will in no wise look at him. But 
if, on the contrary, the sick man is destined 
to live in spite of his physicians, the 
caladrius turns to him, as John Trevisa 
expresses it, “ faunynge and playsynge.” 





DAFFODIL. 
CHAPTER VII. PERSEPHONE. 

SPRING had come early at the Peach 
Apple Farm. Primroses lay in creamy 
drifts about the mossy feet of the old trees; 
those creatures of light, the daffodils, had 
sprung into life and gladdened the air with 
their clusters of winged blossoms ; unseen 
violets filled the air with sweetness, and 
even the star-eyed, pink-veined windflower 
was awake. 

“ Ursula,” said Daffodil, meeting her 
before breakfast on the garden path, “what 
is going to happen, that the world is 
making itself so enchanting? What is it 





getting ready for? Can you guess at all 
what those blackbirds have been discoursing 
about since before light this morning ? 
They have turned my heart round with 
ecstasy. I am downright giddy with their 
0 hag 

“T am glad you are happy, dear; they 
do sing sweetly,” said Ursula, who was 
used to the girl’s little outbreaks of rapture 
in natural things, and believed they meant 
no more than her own quiet utterances of 
contentment. Besides, when Daffodil used 
such very extravagant and figurative lan- 
guage to express her feelings, Daughter 
declined to admit that she could be in 
earnest. 

When she talked of her heart going 
round with ecstasy, Ursula only discerned 
that she was talking nonsense. 

“Oh, the light in everything, and the 
smell of everything!” cried Daffodil. “I 
believe one might have wings this morning 
if one only wished it strongly enough! 
Just look at the wingy look that everything 
has between heaven and earth. The sun- 
shine, the air, the growing things, the very 
smoke; and, you see, it is that flutter of 
delight in them all that makes this shimmer 
of glory that almost blinds one.” 

She flung up her arms and joined her 
slight hands level across her brows to peer 
better into the dazzling radiance of the 
landscape, poising herself on her toes with 
a springing movement, enough to make one 
see wings already sprouting from her little 
heels. 

Ursula glanced at her, and envied as far 
as her good heart could envy the careless, 
gleeful, heart-sound happiness of the child ; 
for so she described to herself the young 
girl’s passion of joy in this morning glory 
which was to her typical of the opening 
morning of her life. Ursula’s feet were 
very firmly planted on the earth, and she 
felt them to be more useful and suitable 
to her somewhat substantial person than 
wings. Wings! The word was to Ursula 
more suggestive of poultry than of swallows, 
Mercury, or the angels, 

“You look troubled, dear Ursula,” said 
Daffodil suddenly, the soul of her suddenly 
returning from its absence in the glitter- 
ing ether, and her light figure wheeling 
round to face her friend. ‘Has anything 
happened ?” 

“Not quite,” said Ursula, all at once 
meeting a long-shirked difficulty, and 
abruptly hurling out her important news. 
“Tam anxious to have things nice. We 
are going to have a visitor. Laurence 
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Dartfield is coming this evening from 
Ceylon.” 

Daffodil gave a cry that seemed to 
express a mingling of joy and terror. 

“« Mr. Dartfield coming ! Here, so soon!” 
The voice sounded like one of dismay, and 
then suddenly she flung her arms round 
Ursula’s neck and wept vehemently. 

“Oh, Ursula! don’t mind me. Don’t 
think Iam sorry. You know I have been 
very happy here, but remember I had 
another life once away in Ceylon. Poor 
papa, and Mr. Dartfield, and it has all 
come back in a rush!” 

“ Now, Daffodil, my dear, are you losing 
your senses? I thought you would be glad 
to see him.” 

“And so I am, and so I am,” said 
Daffodil, drying up her tears and clasping 
her hands over her head with a happy 
laugh. “Ohme! oh me! You have not 
got the least idea of how delighted I am. 
But poor papa, poor papa! It is only 
one of them that is coming.” 

Now Ursula could understand her. 

“Come in to breakfast, dear,” she said 
gently, “and I will treat you to a pot of 
your favourite honey.” 

“‘T am going off to the woods for wild 
flowers,” said Daffodil after breakfast. “I 
mean to work magic in the drawing-room. 
I will fill the dear old blue bow] ‘with 
daffodils, and stick bunches of anemones 
and primroses everywhere. We must all 
look pretty, you and I, as well as the place, 
Ursula. I am going to dress your hair 
and make you such a delightful nosegay. 
For you know he is your friend as well as 
mine.” 

Ursula looked after her wistfully, as she 
picked up her hat and basket and dis- 
appeared into the sunshine. If she only 
knew, what would she think ? The anxious 
woman could not get rid of the idea that 
the Laurence of old was coming back with 
his young eyes and beardless face, a fit 
companion for the light-footed girl who had 
just vanished to gather flowers to strew in 
his path. What could those two young 
ones think of her, standing there between 
them, claiming to be of their age and time ? 
And then Ursula rubbed her eyes, and 
remembered that Laurence had also grown 
old and had written to her; and that 
Daffodil placed him side by side with her 
father who was dead. 

And so Ursula went about her household 
affairs with a strange bewildered feeling of 
not knowing exactly who she was, or what 
untoward thing was going to happen. Was 





it not she who ought to have gone bound- 
ing out into the woods, seeing that Laurence 
was coming home to marry her? Alas! it 
was not she. Stopping before a narrow 
pier-glass she saw herself and turned away, 
and went on more busily than ever stripping 
the holland covers from the faded satin 
stools and chairs, dusting her cherished 
china, and arranging every object in the 
room with a rigid tidiness. Pretty? 
Daffodil said she was to make herself 
pretty. Well, she would do her best. 
Upstairs hung a new dark silk dress, as 
unlike as it could be made to anything 
Aunt Joan used to wear, and by it lay a 
little soft lace cap such as ladies of all ages 
were appearing in lately. Since Laurence 
had been so true to her she would make 
herself as nice as she could for his 
coming. 

Arriving at this conclusion, Ursula got 
up from her knees, having finished dusting 
a beloved Worcester jar. Her dress was 
a trifle rumpled and disarranged, in spite 
of the broad holland apron that protected 
it, her face was a little flushed, her hair 
somewhat ruffled, and she had a duster in 
her hand. She was certainly not looking 
her best. There is a certain fatality in 
little things that pursues some people 
through life, and Ursula was one of those 
people. The drawing-room door opened, 
and a gentleman appeared in the doorway. 

Ursula uttered a little cry. He was so 
like Daffodil’s portrait that she recognised 
Laurence at once. Oh, cruel duster and 
apron! Oh, silk dress and becoming little 
lace cap, why were you hanging indifferent 
on a peg upstairs instead of being at your 
posts, doing the duty for which you were 
procured? Such was the heart’s cry of 
poor Ursula, who was about the least vain 
woman in the world. 

Laurence had been announced and found 
himself alone with a busy housewifely 
person, but it did not occur to him that 
she was the old love he had come home 
to seek. 

“Is Miss Marjoram at home ?” he asked. 
“Can I see her ?” 

“Oh, Laurence! I am Ursula. Was I 
not right in saying that you would not 
know me ?” 

“Ursula!” Not all the good feeling of 
Mr. Dartfield’s chivalrous nature could 
suppress the ring of surprise bordering on 
dismay that fell from his lips on the 
woman’s ear. There was a pause of 
silent bewilderment and pain; the two 
minds flew wide apart after that sudden 
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awkward clash together, then both rushed 
back to the past, and met there, and after 
a few seconds came back again by their 
different ways, and drew near to each 
other once more. To the man there was 
the greater shock, to the woman the 
greater, though less unexpected, pain. 

Ursula thought all was finished and only 
longed to escape ; Laurence on recovering 
his presence of mind only saw before him 
one who was certainly not his vanished 
sweetheart, but nevertheless a woman to 
whom he was bound, and whom he could 
not bear to see looking at him with that 
flushed and humiliated glance. 

“Dear Ursula, forgive me. Of course 
we are both somewhat changed. In spite 
of all you said I think I half expected to 
find you on the swing in the orchard.” 

“It is there still,” said Ursula simply, 
“and it has got new ropes. Only I——” 

She broke off abruptly, with a vague 
feeling she could not express that there 
were no new ropes in the world that 
would make her what she had been. 

“You don’t swing any more? Well, you 
know even then there were people who 
thought you took too much of that 
exercise. You employ yourself more use- 
fully now, I see.” 

“T was making the place nice to receive 
you,” said Ursula, twisting her duster in 
her nervous hands. ‘“ We did not expect 
you till evening.” 

“‘T found the hours for the trains were 
altered,” Laurence said. “You did not 
get my telegram ?” 

“Oh no. The messengers have far to 
come, and I think they sometimes play on 
the road. We were going to make every- 
thing so pretty. Daffodil has gone out to 
gather flowers.” 

“ Ah, little Daffodil! That was very 
good of her. And so I have taken you by 
surprise in a most disappointing manner. 
Well, let me go out for a walk, and we'll pre- 
tend to ourselves that I have not come.” 

But Ursula had something to say to 
him, and, in spite of all her confusion and 
difficulty, she could not let him go without 
struggling to say it. 

“Laurence, I must tell you—you must 
know what I think and what I mean. 
Now that we have met, that you have 
seen me, you must feel that you are free.” 

“Ursula!” he cried kindly and re- 
proachfully. 

He could not bear the pain and humilia- 
tion in her voice. How had he looked 
that he had distressed her so keenly ? 





“Tt is true, and I must speak, lest you 
despise me too much. You say we are 
both changed, but with you it is different. 
You are still young and handsome; I 
was never handsome, and now I am no 
longer young. I thank you for your 
faithful affection, I respect you for your 
feeling of honour; but I will not take 
advantage of either so as to spoil your life.” 

All the true womanhood in Ursula’s 
nature had arisen and made that great 
effort to speak, and as she found that she 
had really been able to utter herself, a 
sense of dignity came over her, which 
showed itself at once in her face and 
bearing, and made her appear to more ad- 
vantage in Laurence’s eyes, than a minute 
ago it had seemed possible she could look. 

As he saw her there before him, kind, 
true, meek, thinking only of him, and not 
of herself, the fidelity and chivalry within 
him were shocked at the idea of taking 
her at her word. Was she not the woman 
he had chosen in his youth? And now he 
loved no other woman. 

He took her hand kindly in both of his, 
and looked down on her troubled face 
with a brotherly affectionateness. 

“Ursula,” he said, “I expected to be 
welcome here when I came ; not to be cast 
out from an old friend’s heart. As for 
what you have just said—well, you are 
only too good for me, and I cannot believe 
you will deliberately spoil my life.” 

“Oh, Laurence, you know what I 
mean!” said Ursula, crying. 

**] know what you meant, dear, and you 
must not meanit. Ifwe are no longer very 
young, we will, at least, be very happy.” 

The comfortable words reassured Ursula ; 
gladness stole into her heart, and lighted 
up her face. 

“Let us say no more about it at 
present,” she said in a flutter of fright at 
finding herself so happy. “ And one thing 
I will beg of you, Laurence ; let nothing 
be settled, nothing be talked of for some 
time to come. We both require time to 
get a little used to each other. And, 
above all, say nothing to Daffodil.” 

“Everything shall be exactly as you 
wish,” said Laurence; and then he went 
out to take a walk, that Ursula might 
finish her household arrangements. 

Out in the fresh open air again Mr. 
Dartfield did not walk with the same free 
light step that had carried him to Ursula’s 
door an hour ago. He did not wish to 
acknowledge to himself the fact that 
he had got a shock; but it was 
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nevertheless true. This woman was not 
the woman he had expected to see; but 
she was good, and he was bound to 
her, and he intended to marry her. If he 
had made a mistake, it was too late to 
regret the matter now. If he could not 
love her very ardently they would at least 
be friends, and many men had found 
happiness in such a marriage of friendship. 
There would be a true soul, a kind heart 
always by his side; and for a man who 
had been feeling lonely and stretching 
back with longing hands to gather up and 
grasp old ties, this would still be some- 
thing to be glad of. 

As he went along the orchard paths and 
out of a well-remembered gate, everything 
was so changed in his eyes that he paused, 
again and again, to ask himself how it was 
possible that things could be the same, and 
yet so different. All that he saw was so 
much more narrow, commonplace, and unin- 
teresting than his memory had supposed 
it to be. In this case he knew that the 
change must be in himself, and told him- 
self he must be satisfied to be an old fogie, 
that since he had outlived the poetry of 
youth he could no longer expect to see 
things bathed in the “light that never was 
on sea or shore.” Then naturally enough 
his mind went back to Lady Bess. Why 
was it that she had changed so much for 
the better, had developed from a cold and 
awkward girl into a brilliant and beautiful 
woman; or why could not Ursula have 
followed the same charming line of im- 
provement? He never doubted that 
Ursula was the nobler creature, but the 
two faces and figures rose before him in 
unpleasant contrast. 

A lark was singing madly in the blue 
above him, and he shaded his eyes from 
the sun and looked aloft, then, after a long 
blank stare before him, shook himself as if 
out of a sleep, and walked slowly on. The 
eagerness of the lark had been in his heart 
when last he heard it from this spot ; now 
he was not eager any longer. The some- 
thing that springs responsive to the winged 
creature’s ecstasies had gone out of him. 
In the years that had passed he had 
become a successful man, but nothing on 
earth seemed now worth rejoicing about 
with such a whirlwind of érazy glee. 

As he wheeled round, he suddenly faced 
a green bank, where a stile led towards an 
opening in the woods. 

He stood overshadowed by broad oak- 
trees, but the stile was in the sun, A 
woman in a light dress was coming through 





it. The light was full in his eyes, but he 
could see that she was young, bright, laden 
with flowers. Before he discerned any- 
thing more, he heard a sweet voice cry out 
in a wild tone, half joy and half pain : 

“Oh, Mr. Dartfield, is it you ?” 

“Can this be Daffodil?” he answered, 
after a moment of silent surprise. 

“ Did you not know me?” 

“The sunshine was in my eyes,” he 
said, gazing in her radiant face, and mean- 
ing more than she understood, “ and it 
dazzled me. Besides, I expected to see a 
child—a tall ‘child, perhaps ; but this is a 
woman—Persephone herself,” he added, 
stooping to pick up the golden heap of 
daffodils, which had slid from the lap of her 
dress to the grass as her hands let them go 
to fly into his. 

“‘T thought of her as I went along,” said 
the girl, laughing softly. “I was hoping 
to meet her, but——” 

“‘T have met her instead,” he said, look- 
ing at her again with an expression that 
was new to his face. 

And she was worth looking at—her 
warm-tinted hair, the colour of ripe-corn, 
blown across her brow and round her head 
like a wreath of light; her young face 
gleaming as if interpenetrated with the 
sunshine, and set with a fresh rose in each 
cheek ; her breezy attitude. Her dress 
was no better than Ursula’s—a faded pale- 
blue cambric, washed-out in colour, but 
crisp and clean, and following the happy 
curves of her figure with flowing lines of 
light. Large bunches of violets and prim- 
roses were in her bosom and in her belt, 
and the discarded daffodils still clung 
about her skirts and feet. 

As he looked at her and spoke, she 
glowed with a happy blush. His new 
manner towards her surprised and pleased 
her. It was altogether unexpected, for 
the outward change in herself was not so 
apparent to herself as to him. She had 
thought herself a woman two years ago, 
when she had seen him last. 

“Tf you have met Persephone,” she said 
gaily, “I wonder whom I have met. Not 
the dark god, I hope, wanting to lead me 
back to the shades.” 

“T hope not,” he said quickly, and a 
cloud no bigger than the shadow of a 
bird’s wing crossed his face. 

“Tt is not likely ; you were always good 
to me, though not quite so respectful and 
complimentary. But why did you expect 
to find me a child? You know I was 
grown up before I left Ceylon.” 
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“Were you? I did not know it. I 
know you are a woman now.” 

“And you think I shall want to be 
treated accordingly ?” cried Daffodil, with 
a sudden fear of having lost something, as 
a wave of memory brought her back old 
looks and tones which were delightfully 
different from these. “Forget that I am 
grown up. Let it be as it used to be. 
Don’t let us turn into an ordinary gentle- | 
man and lady.” | 

“ What, am I to scold you and laugh at | 
you as I used to do?” 


‘ness that had once been his came back 
‘into his face. And the lark was still 
| singing in the blue. 
| Now we will.go home,” said Daffodil. 
“Ursula will be looking for me. Oh, what 
| did she say to you? Was not she pleased 
| to see you?” 
| Mr. Dartfield had for the moment for- 
| gotten Ursula, and, remembering, felt that 
he could not tell what she had said to him. 
“Perhaps she was a little confused at 
seeing you before your time, but she is 
really delighted at your coming. We had 


“Yes ; you know you are my guardian. | got such pretty dresses to behave like 


But now, as I am grown up,1 am to be 
allowed to answer you as I like. I may 
even scold and laugh at you in return.” 

“T fear you will not tell me your secrets | 
as you used.” | 

“T will tell you one now, seriously and | 
truly.” 

“ Well? I am all interest and attention. 

“I thought you were a good deal older | 
than you are. It makes me understand | 
what you say about a change in me. [| 
suppose I have been reaching up to you— | 
overtaking you in life.” 

Laurence’s bronze cheek coloured with 
pleasure. | 

“You consider yourself my equal, then ? | 
How am I to keep up my authority ?” | 

“By being gooder even than you used | 
to be, and allowing me to do what I like.” | 

“JT fear that I shall have to begin by | 
sending you to school.” 

“TI know what you mean, but gooder | 
means so much more than better. No, I 
will not go to school. There are many 
things I want to learn, but I will not go | 
to school for them.” 

She began picking up her hat and 
basket, and gathering the daffodils back 
into her dress. She waved him off when | 
he tried to help her, and he stood by, | 
watching her white hands sweeping up | 
the golden blossoms, and the warm blood | 
coming and going with movement and 
happiness in her young cheeks. As she 
swayed to and fro, gathering her treasures | 
off the moss, waving her slim arms as if, 
weaving a spell, the sunlight flitted through 
the shadow of the trees across her waist, | 
her foot, her lips, and powdered her ruffled 
hair with gold. And as Laurence stood 
watching her, a spring of joy welled up in 
his dark eyes, and the passionate eager- 


| 
» | 
| 


'ladies in, and you have caught us in our 
| rags at our morning’s work.” 

But a cloud had fallen on Mr. Dartfield; 
he seemed absent in mind, and walked on 
silently by her side. 

Daffodil noticed the change in his 
manner, and thought she found the clue 
to his gravity. 

“ Mr. Dartfield, will you tell me some- 
thing about Ceylon? I have never for- 
gotten—never fora day. I have thought 
of you two together every night the last 


| thing, every morning the first moment on 


awakening. Did you lately go to see that 


| lonely spot ?” 


Laurence knew well what she meant by 


_ the lonely spot. 


“Yes,” he said, “just before I left. It 
was covered with flowers, as you wished 
to have it. Do not cry, Daffodil. Dear 


| child, do not weep like that!” 


‘“‘ There were three of us,” said Daffodil 
between passionate sobs, “ and now we are 
only two.” 

“ Hush, dear, hush ! 
stormy child, after all.” 

“T will have done ina moment. I have 
been very happy, but the sight of you has 
brought it all back ina rush. I loved you 
two just the same. You were like one; 
and he is gone.” :, 

“ Hush, little child! you must be happy 
again.” 

He took her hand and held it. 

“Thank you,” she said, struggling to be 
quiet. ‘Thank you, for saying that. I want 
to be little. Idon’t want to be your equal. 
I want to have the old times back.” 

* But the old times never come back, 
Daffodil,” he said, looking with strange 
agitation into her troubled face. ‘“‘ Dear, 


It is still the same 


| the old times never come back!” 
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POLICIES ISSUED IN 1882 
WILL PARTICIPATE IN THE BONUS 
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NOVELLO, EWER & CO., Printers, 69 & 70, Dean Street, Soho, London. 














Provident Life Office. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS. 





~MHE DIRECTORS INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 
| APPROACHING DIVISION OF PROFITS. 





THE BOOKS WILL CLOSE DECEMBER 31, 1882. 
POLICIES EFFECTED IN 1882 WILL PARTICIPATE. 








PROGRESS DURING THE FIRST THREE YEARS OF 
PAST AND PRESENT QUINQUENNIUM. 





PAST. PRESENT. 








YEAR, 


Sum AssuRED. 


PREMIUM. 


YEAR, 


Sum AssuRED. 


PREMIUM, 





1873 
1874 
1875 








£ 
313,120 
274,105 
408,680 








£ 
10,060 | 
9,324 
13,162 | 


1878 
1879 
1880 





£ 
492,340 
470,615 
544,841 





£ 
15,039 
15,172 . 
18,845 








THE RESULTS FOR 1881 TO DATE OF PUBLICATION HEREOF ARE 
HIGHLY SATISEACTORY. 








EXAMPLES OF 


YEARLY PAYMENTS EXTINGUISHED BY APPLICATION 
OF PART OF THE BONUS TO THAT PURPOSE. 





No. oF 


Po.icy, 


ORIGINAL 
PREMIUM, 


PRESENT 


PREMIUM. 


ORIGINAL 
Sum 
ASSURED. 


PRESENT 
Sum AssuRED, 





8,595 
§,004 
5,085 





£ s ad, 
78 7 


24 10 10 





23 10 10 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 





£ 
3,000 
1,000 
1,000 








£ Ss. 
4,813 0 


1,605 11 
1,607 3 











Note.—The foregoing Policies will continue to be increased annually till death. 
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Annuat Income, £595,459 . ZL o. 
|| Reauzeo Assets (1881) £2,964,914\ “Uy 5, 
| | Lire Assurance & Annuity Funns, £2,907,789 Oy, > 


~ * * . 
Prospectus, Reports, and Proposal Forms, can be obtained Lr 
on application to the Society’s Agents and Branch Offices, or to— ne 


F. ALLAN CURTIS, \ 
Actuary and Sec retary, % 
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ee Che Gresham Life Assurance Society. 








ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR ASSURING £700, 
Payable for Whole of Life. 


By means of these Tables, Husbands and Fathers may iMMEDIATELY provide, in case of their 
Death, Jor the their Surviving Families. 





Bethder | | Ww ithout Profits. | With Profits. Bechder Without Profits. | With Profits. 

recy: “£ s. a. . a. | Sn & 4s. a. 
7 | 2 19 3 5 10 

° | 45 3.11 318 3 

7 | 50 47 414 7 

ry 





20 | 114 1 19 
25 1 19 2 
| 24 2 
z 21 | 2 


4 
30 9 
35 16 





ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 
WITH PROFITS. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR THE ASSURANCE OF £100, TO BE RECEIVED AT 50, 55, 60, AND 
65 YEARS OF AGE, OR EARLIER IN CASE OF DEATH. 


Age next | | Age next! 
Birthday. Bi L & 55 


£6 ¢ Fa a. ra: 
6 2 2 
2 











s 
3 2 811 13 
25 3 > | 2 14 Io 

ae 
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One-third of the Premiums can remain for five years, a charge on the Policy. 

This Table unites the provision for a young family with the endowment of them when they have 
grown up. 

EXxAMPLE.—A person aged 30 next birthday may secure £100, with participation in the profits of 
the Company, payable on his attaining the age of 65, or at his death, should it happen sooner, by an 
annual nayment of £3. 25. 5d. 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES, 


SHOWING THE YEARLY AMOUNT OF ANNUITY GRANTED FOR EVERY £100 PAID DOWN. 


Age | 
com- 
_pleted. | 





Payable — | Payable | Age Payable — Payable 


Yearly. | Yearly. Quarterly. | Pr weer | Yearly. Yeaty. Quarterly. 
- | 


| sé eS x & & 1 i 4s. a. 
50 716 6 es @ | } C rr 2 
55 Srs-0 | =@23 © } 12 6 
69 ¢ ro o10 | 918 8 te 13 15 





' 
' 
j é & 
19 8 
| 2 8 


6 
4 
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BRANCH OFFICES. 
ENGLAND. 
BirMINGHAM.. 18, Bennett’s Hil!. Liverroot .. Gresham Buildings, 
a ae j 99, Dale Street. 
BRADFORD Bank Chambers, Bank Street. MANcHESTER 2, Cooper Street. 
BRIGHTON 4, Pavilion Buildings. NEWCASTLE .. Percy Buildings, 
Grainger Street. 
a wan 
SRISTOL.. .. 1, Broad Quay. NorwicH .. Bank Plain. 
Hutt .. Trinity House Lane. SUNDERLAND 37, Fawcett Street. 
SCOTLAND. 
Grascow . 116, St. Vincent Street. | EvINBURGH .. 97, George Street. 
DuNDEE 74, Commercial Street. } ABERDEEN .. 28, Market Street. 


IRELAND. 


Re.rast .. Atlas Chambers, 3, Skipper Street. 





Moderate Rates of Premium. Liberal Scale of Annuities. 


Loans granted upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold 
Property, Life Interests, and Reversions. 


Also to Corporate and other public bodies upon security of Rates, &c. 








Prospectus, Reports, and Proposal Forms can be obtained on application to the 
Soctety’s Agents and Branch Offices, or to— 


F. ALLAN CURTIS, ii 
Bicsstinet.d and Secretary. lt 
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= THE WHOLE FUNDS and 

B27 = myer PROPERTY of the SOCIETY 
belong to the Policyholders, and 

the WHOLE PROFITS are 


divided among them alone. 


oe 


Oth SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION 


AND 
The Assets exceed 


73 Millions Sterling, f DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE POLICYHOLDERS. 


A 


HE REPORT by the MANAGER, read at the 
AnNnuUAL MEETING on 27th May, shows that— 
The Funds of the Society amounted to . £7,413,268 


The Value of the Liabilities to . ; £6, 205,429 


The Surplus (after payment of £139,916 to Mesitscin 3 a aap San 
who died during the Period) being s £1,207,839 





A BONUS WAS DECLARED 


on Participating Policies of £1:14s. per cent per annum, in the 
compound form, on the Sums Assured and previous Bonus Additions, 
which, calculated on the Original Sum Assured alone, yields 


FROM £1:14s. TO £3:17:5 PER CENT. 
The following are ’e Examples of Additions to Policies of al 000. 


| New Bonus at 34s. per ct. per An. | 
Year of Sum Assured and | on payable if Death 
Entry. former Bonus. Annual Percent: age | had occurred in 1881. 
on Original Sum. | 





Amount. 
1824 42277 13 11 £271 oi 43°17 | £2548 14 10 
1847 1521 17 6 181 2 II 1702 19 7 
1859 1241 14 10 2 1389 10 2 
1866 1136 15 3 18 1272 0 9 
1873 1017 9 6 2 14 wich Il I 




















Notre.—An Intermediate Bonus of oa gs. per cent per annum on Original Sums assured and previous 
Bonus Additions will be paid on Participating Policies becoming claims before the next Division of Profits. 

















pee) | GENERAL RESULTS 


WG tesarcbee = 
51. a EXTRACTED FROM THE 
SEPTENNIAL REPORT: 


New Assurances during 
the seven years 


se8; 850,018 


First Premiums thereon £290,045 


Funds increased from) £7,413,268 
45,626,854 to J 


| Annual Revenue from 


ORNHIELLE.C. 47331354 to 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES ATTACHING TO POLICIES 


OF THE 


Scottish Widows’ Fund 


THE ordinary policies bear a loan and a surrender | 
value after the payment of ove year’s premium, and, } 
if preferred, a “ Paid-up policy” or policy free from © 
further premium payments is given in lieu of the 
surrender value. Should a member allow a policy 
to lapse through non-payment of the premium, the 
Directors have power a¢ any fime to make a gratuitous 
allowance of its value to the person considered by 
them to be best entitled to it. 
The terms and conditions of assurance are of the 
most liberal description. 


London, 28 CORNHILL, E.C.— West-End Agency, 49 PALL MALL. 
Dublin . . 41 WESTMORELAND ST. Leeds . . 21 PARK Row. 
Glasgow . 114 West GEORGE STREET. Bristol . . 40 Corn STREET. 
Manchester ALBERT SQUARE. | Belfast. . 2 HIGH STREET. 
Liverpool . 48 CASTLE STREET. | Wewcastle 12 Grey STREET. 
Birmingham 12 BENNETT’s. HILL. Norwich . 59 PRINCE OF WALEs Rp. 

HEAD OFFICE, Av H. TURNBULL, Manager. 


9 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH 


January 1882. . X i Fr. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


TheAssets exceed 


pas : Fi = 
= N 73 Millions Sterling, LY 


} £949,942 





PaixTco by R. & R. CLARK, COINSURGH. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the /ac-simile ¢ ee Z . y ¥ 
Signature, 
. = 
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Bee ELECTRICITY 1S LIFE Je 
PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, s BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and Vastly superior to other remedies. 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangementa, &c., by meand of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed.’ 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


i. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 



































Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, Best, and most Liberal Cash Prices. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 
Illustrated printed Catalogues, with full particulars of terms, Post Free. 


EE. MOBDER, 
248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; ¢§ 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W, 


EsTABLISHED 1852, 





History of the Printing Trade Charities, 
By J. 8S. HODSON, Secretary. 


This Work will embrace the History of the Printers’ Penston Socrery, the PRINTERS’ ALMSHOUSE 
Society, and the Printers’ ORPHAN ASYLUM, and also the only Complete Account yet published of the 
CAxToNn CELEBRATION and ExuiBirTion, 1877. 


__ Among the items of general interest will be an hitherto Unreported Speech of the late Charles 
Dickens, besides other Addresses made on behalf of the Institution. 


Price to Subscribers, 7s. 6d.; to Non-Subscribers, 10s. Names will be received by the Publishers, 
W. H. Auten & Co., 13, Waterloo Place, or by J. S. Hopson, Printers’ Corporation, 20, High 
Holborn, W.C. 
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DR. ROOKEHS 
ORIENTAL PILLS & SOLAR ELIXIR. 


THESE WELL-KNOWN FAMILY MEDICINES have had a continually increasing sale throughout 
the United Kingdom and the British Colonies since their introduction in 1836, and are especially 
noted for their STRENGTHENING and RESTORATIVE Properties. Hence their invariable success 
in the RELIEF and CURE of 











INDIGESTION, PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, RHEUMATISM, 

ASTHMA, GOUT, SCROFULA, 
BRONCHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 


And all Diseases of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


Whether arising from a sedentary mode of life, unkealthy oocupation, insalubrious climate, or other 
cause whatsoever. 


The ORIENTAL PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s. 1}d. and 4s. 6d. each. 
The SOLAR ELIXIR in Bottles at 4s, 6d. and 11s. each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


All‘who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life, should read Dr. Rooxkr’s “ ANTI-LANCET,” 
or “HANDY GUIDE to DOMESTIC MEDICINE,” which contains 172 pages, and is replete with 
anecdotes, sketches, biographical matter, portraits of eminent men, &c. 

It may be obtained GRATIS of any Chemist, or POST FREE from Dr. ROOKE, Scarborongh, 


England. 
Concerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed: “It witl be an 


incaleulable boon to every person who can read and think.” 


CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


Is the leading Medicine of the day, and is specially recommended by several 











eminent Physicians: it has been used with the most signal suecess for Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive Night-Sweats, Spitting 
of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and 
wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 





&2 Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “ Diseases or tHe Lunas 
AnD Ar Vesskis,” a copy of which cen be had Gratis of all Chemists. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRESS, 





























